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Teachers who believe that pupils should learn to express 
their thoughts with ease and rapidity, either orally or in writing, 
will heartily welcome this little volume. 

Accustomed to the listless iteration of grammatical nomen- 
clature, a great surprise awaits the teacher who faithfully tries 
to carry out the author's methods as. here developed. 

Nothing delights a pupil more than to be able to apply prin- 
ciples already learned, and when the • successive steps are so 
gradual that he passes from one to another without difficulty, 
his delight is doubled. 

Many a bright boy completes the course in our public schools, 
thoroughly familiar with all the technical details of the subject 
of grammar, but wofuUy deficient in ability to express his 
thoughts. 

Believing that pupils ought to be able to apply the principles 
of any science as fast as learned, this volume aims to furnish 
the largest possible amount of work for the pupils' hands and 
eyes, and to prevent the committing to memory of abstract facts 
v^thout knowing the reasons therefor. 

The fiwjtive, restless mind of the young pupil must be kept 
occupied ; and if, in addition to such mental activity, the hands 
and eyes are kept employed, intellectual development is assured. 
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PREFACE. 

It will be simply impossible for the pupil to go through 
Part One of this book, in the manner intended, without learn- 
ing the use of Capitals, Punctuation, something of the structure 
of the English Sentence, and Letter-writing. 

Each Language Exercise should be specially used to develop 
the principle learned in the previous section. No teacher will 
attempt to teach every thing pertaining to a written exercise in 
one lesson ; but will first develop the subject matter of the les- 
son, and, incidentally, that of all previous lessons. In this way, 
each exercise will be a constant daily review of all matter pre- 
viously learned. 

Teachers are earnestly requested to carry out the ideas of 
the author by having all work done as directed. It will avail 
but little to go over the book, committing definitions, without 
applying the principles. 

Vary the exercises by using the slate, paper, or blackboard ; 
also by supplying other exercises similar to those given in the 
book. 

Use pictures from otjier books, magazines, or pai)ers, to give 
new thoughts and ideas. The abihty to vary an exercise is a 
great accomplishment in a teacher. 

The perceptive faculties of the mind must be stimulated and 
thoughts engendered, before facility of expression c£in be ex- 
' pected. 
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PART I 
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1. NAME-WORDS, 

What is the little girl holding in her lap? 
What has the kitten around its neck? 
In what is the little girl sitting? 

You may write the words kitten ^ ribbon^ and 
chair. 

Of what objects are these words the names? 

A word used as the name of an object is called a 
name- word. 
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2 NAME-WORDS. 

How many name-words have you written? 

You may write the names of four objects, you saw 
this morning on your way to school. 

You may copy the following groups of words, writ- 
ing name-words in the vacant places : 



^^M^ ^€^- 



-^2^2y^ 



^•^fPrl ^. 






iiZdL^SZM^ 



f:^ yf^,:£^t^- 



2. SENTENCES. 
1. A bird is in a cage. 2. The bird is green. 

How many words are in the first group? 
How many words are in the second group? 
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SENTENCES. 3 

What is told about the bird in the first group of 
words ? 

What is told in the second group of words? 

A group of words that tells something is called a 
sentence. 

EXERC I SE. 

You may write sentences about the following 
things : 

gold birds water dresses 

flags silver horses feathers 

stars hoops violets chimneys 

Example.— Flags are flying. 

This is a sentence, because it is a group of words 
telling something about flags. 
Example.— Chimneys are tall. 
Why is this group of words a sentence? 

Bead each of the other groups of words you have 
written^ and tell why each is a sentence. 

Notice the mark at the end of this sentence, 

A mark like this ( . ) at the end of a sentence is 
called a period. 

1. Birds fly. 2. Horses run. 

Notice the kind of letter with which each of these 
sentences begins. It is called a capital letter. 

Every sentence should begin with a capital 
letter. 
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UNITING SENTENCES. 



3. UNITING SENTENCES. 

Chestnuts have prickly burs. 

Point out the name^words in the above sentence. 

Chestnuts have sweet kernels. 

What other name - word 
have we used? 

We will now unite these sen- 
tences. 

Chestnuts have prickly burs and 
sweet kernels. 

What word was used to 
unite these sentences? 

What words did we omit in writing them? 




EXERCISE. 

In the same manner^ you may unite the following 
sentences : 

Acorns grow on oak-trees. 
Acorns have rough cups. 

The cocoa-palm is a tall, slender tree. 
The cocoa-palm bears from eighty to 
a hundred fruits in a season. 

The eagle is a large, strong bird. 

The eagle sometimes lives to be more than a hundred years 




old. 



The lilac is a tree-like shrub. 

The lilac bears long clusters of wliite, or purple, flowers. 
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4. MAKING SENTENCES. 

Tou may write something about each of the follow- 
ing name-words. 



dog 
bird 



cat 
boy- 



girl 
man 



doll 
horse 



Example. 



^^^£d^^ 



You mxiy write the names of six things you see in 
this room. 

Write the names of six things you think of^ but do 
not see. 

Write something about each of the name-words you 
have written. 

Examples. 




Name-words are called nouns. 
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6 SINGULAR AND PLURAL FORMS. 

Write the following sentences on your slate, and 
draw a line under eax^h of the nouns. 

The air is fresh and cooL 

Edward has a new boat. 

That kite seems to touch the sky. 

5. SINGULAR AND PLURAL FORMS. 




How many boats are there in this picture? 

What is added to the word boat, to make it me^n 
more than one boat? 

How many boys are there in these boats? 

What is added to the word boy, to make it mean 
more than one boy? 

When words mean one of a kind, they are said 
to be singular in form ; when they mean more 
than one of a kind, plural. 
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SINGULAR AKD PLURAL FORMS. 7 

EXERC I SE. 

You may copy the following words that mean more 
than one, in one colv/mn ; and the words that mean 
only one, in another colv/mn. 



-^^^^_7^^?S^ 






s^^2.^^:3ii^ 



r Sim^ : yh: ^j>^?h 



You may write ten names that mean hut one. 
Examples. — box, hat. 

Write ten names that mean more than one. 
Examples. — stars, maps. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the sentences given helow, using 
some one of the following words : footj feet, bushel, 
bushels, pound, pounds f ton, tons, mile, miles^ — 

in each of the vacant places. 



It is three 



of apples. 



- to the village. 
What does one 



You may bring us three 
of hay cost? The 
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plank was twenty 

It is a three walk. 



PICTURE STOUY. 

long. The fish weighed three 



The fanner brought two — 

Papa brought me a of candy. 



What are potatoes worth a 
— of hay. I can walk ten 



. — /' 



s^ 



Off^l' 







6. PICTURE STORY. 
Read the following questions and write the answers. 

Where are these little girls? 
What is the one on the floor doing? 
What is on the floor near them ? 
What have they been doing with the doll and the 
hoop ? 

These little girls are in the Jioicse. 
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USE OF THIS AKD THESE. 



9 



One is tying the dolVs cap upon the kitten'^s head, 
A doll and a hoop are on the floor near them. 
They luive heen playing with them, 

7. USE OF THIS AND THESE. 

. You may write the sentences given below, changing 
this to these, and these to thlSf using, omitting, or 
changing such words as may he necessary. 

Example. — This tree is old. 

These trees are old. 

You may eat these plums. This orange is sweet. These 
are my mittens. This boy is flying a kite. This is a beautiful 
bird. What a pretty hat this is ! This dress is old. 

8. WRITING PLURAL FORMS. 

Write the sentences that are at the top of the next 
page, changing singular name -words to plural 

forms, and using such other words as may he neces- 
sary. 

Example. 
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10 THE TELLlNa SENTENCE. 

The horse is useful. My knife is very sharp. 

The thief ran away. The merchant sells books. 

A wolf can run fast. The loaf was a large one. 

A calf is often white. A geranium leaf is fragrant. 



9. THE TELLING SENTENCE. 

You may name scmie object you see in this room. 
Tell something about it 

Example.— JPic^t^re. — The picture is beautiful. 

You may tell something about 



ink 


paper 


a book 


a house 


glass 


water 


a stove 


a pencil 


a box 


a pen 


a horse 


a picture 


a boy 


a hen 


buttons 


the scissors 



About what did you tell something in your first 
sentence? In your second sentence? 

About how many things did you tell something? 

A group of words that tells something, is called 
a telling sentence. 

How many telling sentences have you just 
written ? 

A period should be placed after each tellhkfj 
sentence. 

A sentence that tells or declares something, is 
called a declarative sentence. 

Pupils should be very careful to commence each 
declarative sentence with a capital letter and 
close it with a period. 
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lO. PICTURE STORY. 

Read the following qicestions and write the answers. 

What is the boy looking at? 
What is the matter with the wheelbarrow? 
Why was the wheelbarrow broken? 
What will he do with the wheelbarrow? 
Who do you think will mend it? 




The hoy is looking at his wheelbarrow. The wheel 
is broken. The load was too heavy. He will throw 
the stones out and take the wheelbarrow home. His 
father will mend it. 
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TELLING-WORDS. 



11. TELLING-WORDS. 




Bun. 

What are the little boy 
and the little girl doing? 




Write. 

What is the little girl 
duin^ ? 

What m the fox dr>- 




What is the dog trying 
tn do? 



What words tell the actions in these pictures? 

These telling-words are also called action-words. 

Read the net Ion- words under each picture. 

You may write the following sentences, drawing a 
line under the acfion'trords. 



The dog runs after the fox. 
The little girl wrote a letter. 



Tell me a true story. 
He bought a new book. 
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TELLING-WORDS. 
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What is this rat trying 
to do? 

What is this boy doing? 




Write two act ioti- words that will show what the 
hoy and the rat are doing, 

EXERC I SE. 

You may look at the pictures ; then copy the fol- 
lowing sentences, supplying action'ivords. 
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TELLING-WORDS. 



The boy 
The rat - 
The boy 



The girl a letter. 

the bell. The little boy a branch 

- on the stone. The water from the cup. 



EXE RC I SE. 

In the same manner as in the last exercise, you 
may fill the Winks ^in the following sentences with 
action-ivords. 



A duck 
A duck 
A cat — 
A cat ~ 



A horse ■ 
A horse- 
A bee — 
A bee — 



:l 



A duck 



A cat 



A horse 



A bee - 



and 



and 



and 



and 



12. REVIE^^^ EXERCISE. 

Pupils may supply action-words and name- 

words in place of the blanks below. 

Form a single sentence from each group, as in the 
last exercise. 



Example. — A boy walks. 

A boy runs. 

A baby . 

A laughs. 

The rain . 

The - 



A boy walks and runs. 
Boys skate. 



pours. 



The children 
The 
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13. PICTURE STORY. 

What do you think the color of this kitten is? 

What has frightened the kitten? 

Why did the kitten jump on the chair? 

Why didn't she jump 
on the table? 

What kind of a chair 
is it? 

What do you think 
the color of the dog is ? 

What is the dog do- 
ing? 

Why do you think 
the little dog will not 
bite the kitten? 

You may write an- 
swers to these ques- 
tionSj and v/aite them 
to form, a story, as shown on pages 8, 9, and 11. 

After writing your story j you mxiy put a c under 
each capital letter, an n v/ader each noun, and 
a V ujider each verb. 




To the Teaoher.— It is taken for granted that impils will not be per- 
mitted to unite aerUencea that have no relation to one another. No specific rules 
can be given here to direct either the teacher or the pupil ; and it is left to 
the practioal common sense of both, to make a judicious selection of such 
sentenoee in each exercise, as may be united, — leaving others to stand 
alone,— the whole to form a more or less closely connected story or descrii>- 
tion. For careful, specific directions, relating to this subject, see Bardeen'*8 
JBhetorU^ pages xvii to cxzxix. 
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PICTUBB STOBY. 



14. PICTURE STORY. 




How many birds built this nest? 

Where did they build it? 

Of what did they make it? 

How many eggs were laid in the nest? 

What do you see in the nest now? 

What is the father-bird doing? 

What has the mother-bird gone to find? 

What will she do when she comes back to the nest ? 

Write' answers to these questions^ wnite them to 
form a story, and mark as directed on page IS. 
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VEKBS. 17 

16. VERBS. 

1. Rabbits jump. 2. Horses run. 3. Birds fly. 

What word in the first sentence tells what rabbits 
do? 

What word in the second sentence tells what 
horses do? 

What word in the third tells what birds do? 

Words that tell something are called verbs. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the following verbs : 



see 


falLs 


sing 


pulls 


sits 


does 


talks 


knows 


hear 


runs 


come 


thinks 



Yolo may write sentences containing the verbs in 
the list given belouK 



Examples.- 


-The 


baby cries. 


My 


doll 


cries. 




I go 


to-day. 


The horse eats grass. 


go 




was 


looks 




sleeps 


do 




eats 


think 




can see 


are 




cries 


bums 




is sleeping 


t^ll 




rains 


grows 




were going 



Tell why each is a verb. 

Model. — Cries is a verb, because it tells something about 
the baby. 

Model.— Eats is a verb, because it tells something about 
the borse, 
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PICTURE STORY. 



16. PICTURE STORY. 








What ' -- 
are these children 
doing ? -- 

With what are 
they fishing? 

Why will they not 
catch any fish? 

Where did the little bo}^ get his 
hat? Whose hat was it? 

What kind of a hat is it? 

Upon what do you think the children are standing ? 

Where do you think they live? 

You may write answers to all the questions about 
this picture^ and then unite them to form a story. 

Let the work he neatly done. 

After you have written the story, mark the nouns, 
verbSf and capital letters, as directed on page 15, 
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17. USE OF 18 AND ABE. 

1. That sled is yours. 2. These mittens are mine. 

Does the word sled mean one sled, or more than 
one? {See page 6,) 

Does the word mittens mean one mitten, or more 
than one? 

Is the word is, in the first sentence, used with a 
singular, or a plural noun? 

Is the word are, in the second sentence, used 
with a singular, or a plural noun? 

Is is used with singular nouns. 
Are is used with plural nouns. 

EXERC I SE. 

You may write the following sentences, as shown 
heloWy supplying is or are in the vacant places. 



tfi^xM^^^^^^ZP^^^^^ 



-JiS^^^idi^^t^. 



^M^>^^ ^:^ — y p^ ^j^pr:^^ 



One of you — 

gether. Those flowers 

going to ride? Whose books 
picked. William's pincers - 

there? One of you wrong. 

the shoes dry? Three apples 



mistaken. The houses near to- 

mine. Which one of you 

these? The cherries 



broken. 



The plates 



the scissors 
broken. 



too many for you. 
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PICTURE STORY. 



There three books on the table. Do you know what 

these ? Where my gloves? The peas 



shelled. These 



beautiful plants. How 



you? 



18. PICTURE STORY. 




With what is 
^ ^ r ^ rabbit covered? 

^"^^ ' What kind of 

ears has fi rabbit? 
How large an animal is a rabbit? 
What is this large rabbit doing? 
What do you think this large rabbit hears? 
What time of the year do you think it is? 
Where do you think the man is going? 
What has he on his shoulder? 

You may ask three other questions about this pict- 
ure. Write answers to all the questions^ and then 
unite them to form a story. 

Mark nouns, verbs, and capital letters, as di-- 
rected on page IS. 
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19. USE OF HAS AND HAVE. 

You may write the sentences given below, using has 
in place of liave, and have in place of has, and 
changing such other words as may be necessary. 

Example. 




Books have covers. 
That boat has oars. 
An orange has seeds. 
Rabbits have long ears. 



Ducks have webbed feet. 
A spaprow is a small bird. 
Children have plenty of fun. 
A rose-bush has buds and flowers. 



20. USE OF THOSE AND THAT. 

You may write the sentences given below, using 
those in place of that^ and that in place of those, 
and changing such other words as may be necessary. 

Example. 
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USE OF THEY. 



That house is large. 
That dog is very large. 
Are thosQ rabbits yours? 
Did you hear that noise? 



21. 



That bird has bright eyes. 
Please hand me those books. 
Will that boy climb the tree? 
Those little girls are running away. 



USE OF THE Y. 

You may write the sentences given beloWj using 
they in place of he^ she, or it^ and chunging such 
other words as may he necessary. 

Example. — He is my brother. 

They are my brothers. 

He is in the parlor. Is he a lawyer? 

Has she seen the balloon? She is a good child. 

Has he been to Baltimore' Has she a new dress? 

22. PICTURE STORY. 

Where is this dog 
sitting ? 

What has he on 
his head? 

What do you see 
on his nose? 

What is the boy 
doing ? 

Why is the girl 
laughing ? 

How do you think 
the dog looks? 
To whom does the dog belong? 
You may write answers to these questions and 
then unite them to form a story. 
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USEJ OF BLOWS, BLEW, AND BLOWN. 2S 

23. USE OF BLOWS, BLEW, AND BLOWN. 

You may write the sentences given below, using 
blows, blew, or blown, in the vacant places. 

Example. — ^Who the whistle? 

Who blew the whistle? 

I said the wind hard. The flag is to tatters. 

Shall I say the wind ? The whistle has just been . 

I like to be out of doors when the wind . A cold wind 

has all day. The rain was in our faces. The 

dust was into our eyes. The wind all night. 

A large tree was down. 

24. USE OF BEGAN AND BEGUN. 

You may write the sentences given below, using 
began or begun in the vacant places. 

Example. — The baby has to walk. 

The baby has begun to walk. 

James has his work. I the work yesterday. 

The building is . NelUe has crying again. Her 

dress has been . John has his picture. I 

to speak to Ellen. The little girl then to sing. He 

has to read. The concert had when we went in. 

25. USE OF H:AS SEEN, HAD SEEN, 
AND HAVE SEEN. 

You rnay write the sentences given below, using 

has seen, had seen, or have seen, in the vacant 

places. 

Examples. — I wish I had seen the picture. 
I have seen the fish. 
Ella has seen a comet. 
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PICTURE STORY. 



We 

inent. If he 

We the ocean. 

He told me he — 

Plymouth Rock. 1 • 

that you him. 



the young birds. 



the monu* 



the book, he would have bought it. 
She ■• the new church. 



the tree. 



Mattie 



a bluebird to-day. I thought 



26. PICTURE STORY. 




Where are these children? 
What are they doing? 
With what are they digging? 
What will they do with their pails? 
For what do they use their wheelbarrow? 
Why have they taken off their shoes and stockings ? 
What do you see on the water? 
You may write answers to these questions and 
unite them to form a story. 
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27. INITIAL LETTERS. 

Ohio. Samuel Hammond. 

New York. Charles Hemy Jones. 

New Orleans. James Abram Garfield. 

With what kind of a letter do each of these name- 
words begin? 

O., N. Y., N. O., S. H., C. H. J., and J. A. G., are 
the first letters of what words? 

What mark is placed after each of these letters? 

You may write the first letters of your own 
na/me; of the names of five schoolrmxites ; of the 
na/mes of five towns^ or cities ; of the nam^s of five 
states ; of the names of five distinguished men. 

The first letter of a name is called an initial 
letter. 

A period should be placed after every initial 
letter, when used alone. 

The first letter of the name of a person, or place, 
should always be a capital letter. 

Tou mxiy write the initial letters of the following 
names of persons and places. 

Calif omia. New Hampshire. 

New York. Washington Irving. 

John Milton. Q-eorge Washington. 

West Virginia. William Shakespeare. 

Noah Webster. Washington Territory. 

South Carolina. William CuUen Bryant. 

Thomas Edison. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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28. ABBREVIATIONS. 

Instead of writing Doctor Miller^ we may write 
Dr. Miller. 

Instead of writing John Whiter James Collin s, 
we may write Jno. Wfiite, Jas. Collins. 

Letters like Jno.y standing for John, or Jas., 
standing for James, and Dr., standing for Doctor, 
are called abbreviations. 

What mark do you see after Dr., Jno., and 
Jas., in the first and second paragraphs? 

An abbreviation should always be followed by a 
period. 



29. A FEW ABBREVIATIONS. 
Minn, stands for Minnesota. 



E. 


East 


Mo. 


Missouri 


Jno. 


John 


Col. 


Colorado 


W. 


West 


Prin. 


Principal 


Doz. 


Dozen 


Prof. 


Professor 


Mr. 


Mister 


Theo. 


Theodore 


Jas. 


James 


Rev. 


Reverend 


Fla. 


Florida 


Hon. 


Honorable 


Bbl. 


Barrels 


P.M. 


Postmaster 


Esq. 


Esquire 


LL.D. 


Doctor of Laws 


Thos., Tho. Thomas 


D.D. 


Doctor of Divinity- 


Mrs. 


Mistress 


M.D. 


Doctor of Medi(iine 


No. 


Number 


Co. Supt. 


County Superintendent 



EXERCISE. 

You may write the following sentences, abbreviat- 
ing the words in italics. 
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Iteverend Thomcw Emory, Doctor of Divinity , went last year 
to Missouri, Florida, and Colorado. 

Honorable Theodore Shaw, Doctor of Medicine, is Principal of 
the school, Cotmty Superintendent, and Postmaster. 

George Ellis, Esquire, sent to Florida for one dozen barrels 
of pine-apples. 

Mister and Mistress Sears will go. 

Professor W. S. Green will lecture to-morrow night. 

REVI EW. 

The first letter of the name of a person or 
place, or an initial letter used alone, should 
always be a capital. 

An abbreviation should be followed by a period. 

30. PICTURE STORY. 




What axe these children doing? 

What is the boy selling? 

What will the little girl do with her basket? 

Whose shawl and bonnet do you think she has on ? 

What is the matter with her dress? 
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What do you think the boy has in his box? 

You may write answers to these questions and 
then waite them to form a story, 

31. PRONOUNS. 

1. John laughs. 7. James and Annie went home. 

2. He laughs. 8. They went home. 

3. Ella ran. 9. We saw Charles and Emma. 

4. She ran. 10. We saw them. 

5. The river flows. 11. Edward went to Boston. 

6. It flows. 12. He went to Boston. 

What word in the second sentence is used in the 
place of John in the first sentence? 
What word is used in place of Ella? 
In place of river? 
In place of James and Annie ? 
In place of Charles and Emma? Of Edward? 

He, she, it, they, them, and other words, are 

used in place of nouns. 

Words used in place of nouns are called pro- 
nouns. 

The pronoun I should always be written as a 
capital letter. 

EXERCISE. 

You may make a list of the pronouns in the fol- 
lowing sentences, 

I am waiting for you to go with me. 

Julia asked me to call and see her. 

Minnie, you need a new doll. Ask your mother to give you one. 
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We can see a fish in the water ; but we can not catch it. 
Louise and Hattie have two new books which their mother 
gave them. 

Did they tell you the man had brought some of his apples? 

I have asked them to go with us. 

The boys asked their father to take them with him. 



32. PICTURE STORY. 




What is this boy doing? 
Why has he rolled 4ip his pants ? 
Where will he put the fish that he catches? 
Where do you think he will take them? 
To whom will he give them? 
With what is the little girl trimming her hat? 
Where did she pick the flowers? 
You may write answers to these questions and 
vm/ite them to form a story. 
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33. USING PRONOUNS. 

Pwpils may write the following sentences, inserting 
pronouns in pkuce of the words in italics, and also 
in the vacant places, 

Susie told Eva that would go. Leon's mother asked 

to study. The boys listened to — = mother's story. 



T?ie dog chases ths rat; but will not get . The 

girls went out to walk when had finished dinner. Nora 

saw book. The Utile girVs father promised a new 

sled. Eddie must study lesson. Otto is reading 

book. Sarah is sewing upon dress. Willie is meiking 

kite. 

EXERCISE. 

You may form sentences containing the following 
pronouns, and then rewrite them, using nouns in 
place of the pronouns. 



it 


we 


me 


they 


he 


his 


her 


their 


its 


she 


you 


them 



Example. — She had a rose. 

Jennie had a rose. 

Draw a line under the pronouns in the following 

stanza : 

When pain and sickness made me cry, 
Who gazed upon my heavy eye, 
And wept for fear that I should die? 
My mother. 

To the Teftcher.— Pupils shoidd be thoroughly drilled upon this subject. 
CJontinue this and other styles of work, both oral and written, until pupilQ 
Qftn readily tell what words have been used in place of nouns, 
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84. PICTURE STORY. 




Write six verbs suggested by the picture. 
Use the verbs you have written, add other neces- 
sary words, and unite them to form a story. 



3S. USE OF J, ME, HE, HIM. 

Write the senterices given below, using some one of 
the pronou/ns, I, me, he, or him, in each vacant place. 



Examples.— Who will go ? I will go. 
They said it was he. 



It was not 



All 



were saved but 

bell. It was 

Are you taller than 



who called. I think it is 
— . Who rang the bell? — 

- who broke the window. It is . 

? John and will ^o. The 



rang the 
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sled belongs to Mary and - 
go. Who said it wsis — 
and will go. 



My brother and 



will 



No one was there but . 

— and can carry the 

books. It is not . 

36. PICTURE 

How many little 
chickens has this hen ? 

Where do you think 
she is going? 

Why is she going to 
the pan of water? 

What is the little 
girl doing? 
Under what kind of a tree is she sitting? 




-J^^S^'^ 



What has happened 
to the little chicken? 

How does the hen 
feel about it? 

What will the little 
girl do? 

What would happen 
to the chicken if she 
did not take it out of 
the water ? 

Write answers to 
these questions and unite them to form a story, 
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37. USE OF THEIR AND HIS. 

You may write the sentences given below, using the 
pronoimSj their ^ or his, in the vacant places. 

Examples. — The children will give us their help. 

One or the other must give us his company. 

John and William must give up claim to it. 

Each one must judge of own feelings. 

Every man made complaint to me. 

It was Henry and Thomas who refused assistance. 



38. USE OF THEIRS, OURS, AND 
OTHER PRONOUNS. 

Write the sentences given below, using some one 
of the pronou/ns, theirs, ours, yours, his, himself, 
or themselves, in each of the vacant places. 

Examples. — This book is yours. 

They, themselves, will go. 

This slate is . Is the boat ? He can 

mend the sail. The boys said the kite was . The 

children made the snow man. This is . The 

flowers are . Arthur can speak for . The farm 

is . Elmer said the pony was . My brother will 

go to the store and see for . 

Write the following stanza, and place an n under 
the nouns, a v under the verbs, and a p under 
the pronouns. 

My dog and I are faithful friends ; 

We read and play together; 
We tramp across the hills and fields. 

When it is pleasant weather. 
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39. PICTURE STORY. 




Why is this boy running? 
Is the school-house far away? 
Will the boy be in time ? 
How does the dog help the boy? 
What do you think is in the basket? 
What is the boy carrying? 
Why has he taken off his hat? 
How old is the boy? 

You may ask three other questions about this pictn 
ure, then write answers to all the questions and u/nite 
them to form a story. 

After u/niting the answers^ m^ark the nouns, 
verbs, and pronouns, as directed on page 33. 
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40. LIMITING-WORDS. ADJECTIV 

Let pupils carefully examine this pictv/re; 
write the following sentences, svpply^ 
ing omitted words. 

The boy is flying his — kite, 

- string holding the kite is a oa^.\ 



ES. 

then 



The man has on a 



hat. 



boy is lying on the 
lake is in sight. 



grass. 



The boy has on a cap. 

A piece of paper is on the string 

of the kite. 



I think it is a 



day. 



What words have you supplied? 

Words that limit or explain 
other words, are called Hmit- 
ing-words. 



% 



EXERCISE. 

You may write the no huh 
given below, and put 
limiting - word hefot v 
amd a verb after each 
one. 

Example. — Little girls 




bees 


bells 






girls 


kites 


men 


grass 


boys 


stars 


ships 


leaves 



Limiting -words, used with nouns, are called 
adjectives. 
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41. ADJECTIVES. 

1. The orange is round. 

What is it that is round ? 

What word then does round describe ? 

Name the adjectives in this sentence. 

2. The church is beautiful. 

What word tells what kind of a church it is? 

3. Large horses are brought from France. 

What word tells what kind of horses are brought 
from France? 

4. Five pencils were sharpened. 

What word tells how many pencils were sharpened ? 

The words the, round, beautiful, largre, and five, are 
limitingf-words, or adjectives. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write^ in separate colwmns^ the adjectives^ 
^iouns, and verbs, in the sentences given below. 
Explain each. 

Models. — Boys is a noun, because it is a name-word. 

Little is an adjective, because it limits a noun. 
Slide is a verb, because it tells something 
about boys. 

Little boys slide. The tall lily grew fast. 

The lion was killed. Four eggs fell out of the nest. 

A new dollar shines. A small boy sang in the street. 

The young canary died. The small flag waves in the breeze. 
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EXERCISE. 

You may write ten sentences. Let each contain 
one ndjectivef one verb, and one tioun. Explain 
each sentence, as directed on page 36. 

42. JOINING NOUNS TO ADJECTIVES. 
Pupils may write the follc/wing adjectives^ and 
place a noun after each of them. 



a 


red 


sour 


small 


round 


an 


bad 


good 


black 


square 


the 


blue 


large 


sweet 


scarlet 


soft 


hard 


white 


rough 


smooth 



Examples. — good pens, smooth roads, sweet oranges. 
EXERCISE. 

Tell something about each of the above word>i. 

Example. — Good pens can be bought at the store. 

How many sentences have you written in your 
exercise ? Tell why each is a sentence. 

Model. — Good peiiH can be l>oiij»lit, is a seiiteiH*e, be- 
cause it is a group of words that tells soiiietliiiig. 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

To the Teacher, — Read such sentences as the following to the pupils. 
Let them write them on slate or paper. After they have written them, 
let them exchange slates and correct the work from a proi)erly written 
exercise prepared by you on the blackboard. 

Philadelphia was founded by William Penn. 

The G-ulf Stream changes the climate of Northern Europe. 

San Francisco, California, is noted for its beautiful harbor. 
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43. PICTURE STORY. 

Let pv/piU ask a question upon each of the points 

given below, then an- 
swer the questions and 
wnite them to form a 
story. Let the work be 
done neatly. 



THE. SQUIRREL. 

Points. — Long body ; 
round head ; four long, 
sharp front teeth; 
small ears ; bushy tail ; 
can sit up ; eats vege- 
each hind foot ; four toes 




table food; five toes on 
on each fore foot ; 
can gnaw, climb, and 
take long leaps ; builds 
its nest of moss and 
leaves in tall trees; 
beautiful animal. 




THE RAT. 

Pointed head; long 
body; gray color; slen- 
der legs ; long, smooth 
tail ; long claws ; eats 
vegetable and animal food ; gnaws ; lives in houses, 
barns, and other places. 
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44. ADJECTIVES LIMITING PRONOUNS. 
He is good. 

Who is good? What word does good limit? 
Is the word he a noun or pronoun? 

An adjective may be used to limit a pronoun. 

EXERCISE. 

Tou may write the following sentences and supply 
some adjective in each of the vacant places. 

Tell what noun or pronoun each adjective 
limits. 



Julian's - 
They are — 

is . We are 

A — 



- house is sold. The - 
flowers. It is a 



■ steamer was ■ 



day. The ■ 



house 



— . oranges grow in Florida. 

basket of fruit is here. Two robins feU out 

of the nest. The hurricane is . The tree was 

. James and George are . Her dress is 

torn. You are . The clouds are . water 



is salt. She is a 



girl. He is 



45. UNITING SENTENCES CONTAI NI NG 
ADJ ECTI VES. 

1. I see this largre ax. 

2. It is a sharp ax. 

/ What kind of words are 




J large and sharp ? 



Write the following sen- 
tence, and supply the ad- 
jectives. 

I see this and ax. 
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1. The man is sitting down. 

2. The man is holding the large and sharp ax. 

Unite these sentences, and point out the adjectives. 

•exercise. 

In the same manner^ you rn.ay write and connect 
the sentences in the following groups, and then point 
out the adjectives. 

Calla-lilies are large. Wool grows upon sheep. 

Calla-lilies are white. Wool is very soft. 

Calla-lilies are fragrant. Wool is very warm. 

Birds have small bodies. John will buy ten marbles. 

Birds have light bodies. John will buy two kites. 

Birds have large wings. John will buy six apples. 



46. NOUNS AND ADJKCTIVES. 

You may write the following sentences, placing an 
n wader each noun, a v under each verb, a p under 
each pronoun, and an a, under each adjective. 

Cats catch large rats. Young robins eat worms. Joseph 
leads little May. Children pick buttercups and daisies. Edward 
sells strawberries and peas. Birds pick cherries. This is the 
old fisherman's boat. James sells fresh fish. Peter gave me 
some white sand. A long procession passed down the street. 
This is a pleasant day. 

rou may make a list of the nouns, pronouns, 
iHirhs, and adjectives in the following stanza. 

The sower sows, with even hand, 
The seed-corn o'er the softened land, 
And, wonderful, where it is sown, 
The tiny seed-corn still lives on. 
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47. PICTURE STORY. 
THE SALMON. THE EEL. 




In what way do 
you think these il^hvB 
are alike? How do they differ? 
With what is the salmon covered ? 
With what is the eel covered ? 
What kind of teeth does the salmon have? 
Where do they both live? 
On what do they live? 

You may ash three other questions about this pict- 
ure; answer all of the questions and unite them to 
form a description of the salmon and the eel. 

Indicate the nouns, pronouns^ verbs, and ad- 
jectives, as directed on page 40- 

Let the writing be plain and neat. 
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48. UNITING SENTENCES CONTAINING 
ADJECTIVES. 

Flax has long stalks. 
Flax has slender stalks. 
Flax has blue flowers. 
Flax has pretty flowers. 
Flax has nodding flowers. 

You way unite these sentences, 
omitting all unnecessary words, 
and tell what each adjective 
limits. 

Model. — Flax has long, slender stalks, 
and pretty, nodding, blue flowers. 

FLAX. 

The adjectives long^ and slender 
limit stalks; the adjectives pretty^ nodding^, and blue, 
limit flowers. 




EXERCISE. 

In the same manner, you 
may unite the following sen- 
tences, and then point out the 
adjectives and nouns in each. 

The strawberry is a small plant. 

The strawberry is a slender plant. 

It has pretty flowers. 

It has white flowers. 

It has rough leaves. 

It has dark green leaves. 

It bears beautiful red fruit. 

It grows in rich soil. 




STRAWBERRY. 
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POTATO. 



CRANE. 



The potato is a hardy plant. 
The potato is a useful plant. 
The potato is used for food. 
It is used for making starch. 



A crane is a long-legged bird. 
A crane is a long-necked bird. 
A crane wades in shallow water. 
It catches frogs and fishes. 



The horse is a very useful animal. 
The horse is a very patient animal. 
The horse is a very swift animal. 
The horse is a very kind animal. 



An elephant is a large animal. 
An elephant is a strong animal. 
An elephant is a heavy animal. 
An elephant is a thick-skinned 
animal. 




The Yellowstone Park is a wonderful place. 
The Yellowstone Park is full of curiosities. 
The Yellowstone Park has many hot springs. 
The Yellowstone Park has fountains. 
The fountains send up boiling water. 
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49. PICTURE STORY. 




What haf^ the - . - ,- 
farmer been drting ;^ 

With whom is he talking? 

At what is the farmer pointing? 

What do you think he is saying? 

What is the boy doing? 

To wjiom do you think the dog belongs? 

Y'ou may write answers to these questions and 
unite them to form a story, 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

Write the following stanza. Begin each line with 
a capital. Notice the arrangement of the lines. 

Pray, where are the little bluebells gone, 

That lately bloomed in the wood? 
Why, the little fairies have taken each one, 

And put it on for a hood. 
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50. THE ASKING SENTENCE. 

You may write a qtcestion about 

a cat a ship a river an apple 

a bird a book a horse the stars 

Examples.— Who has my book ? 

Where is my white cat? 

Notice the mark after each of these questions. 

This mark (?) is called an interrogation point. 

A group of words that asks a question , is called 
an interrogative sentence. 

An interrogative sentence should always be 
followed by an interrogation point. 

EXERCISE. 

1. James, have you brought the book? 

2. When was it, Joseph, that you called at the store? 

Marks, such as are placed after Jaines, in the first sentence, 
and before and after Joseph, in the second sentence, are called 
comniaH. 

Names which show of whom a question is asked, 
must be separated from the rest of the sentence by 
a commay or commas. 

Tou may write five interrogative sentences like 
the first one, and five like the second. 

You may write five iuferrogafive sentences^ using 
the name of one of your school-mates^ in each. 
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81. PICTURE STORY. 

You may write a description of the elephant^ 

using the points given 
below. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

Points. — Large, 
heavy body; legs 
somewhat short and 
thick ; rather small 
head ; large, fan-like 
ears ; small eyes ; long, 

flexible trunk ; ivory tusks ; thick skin ; vegetable 

food ; gentle ; easily tamed ; long-lived. 




82. THE COMMANDING SENTENCE. 

1. Command, — Fido, come to me. 

2. Command. — Snap, put down that rat. 

3. Question. -^When are you going? 

4. Question. — Have you read the book? 

5. Bequest. — Please, James, call Mary. 

6. Bequest. — Please hand me a pencil. 

Which of these sentences express a command ? 

Which ask a question ? 

Which request something to be done? 

A sentence that expresses a command^ or a 
request y is called an imperative sentenoe. 

You may change the following interrogative sen- 
tences to imperative sentences. 
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Example. — William, are you going to the store? 
William, go to the store. 

James, are you going to mow the lawn? Nellie, are you 
going to walk up the hill? James, will you bring me the ink? 
Sarah, will you carry the 

basket? Emma, will you '^^^^ ^^ ' 

read to me now? Will 
you study your grammar 
now, Annie? Eddie, will 
you ride to the farm? 

83. PICTURE 
STORY. 

What is the child in 
the cart holding? 

Where do you think 
the children are going? 

Why does the little boy pull so hard? 




^/ 



What has happened 
to the cart? 

Why did it upset? 

How is the child 
lying ? 

Where is the doll? 

What has become 
of the toys? 

Why is the httle boy 
crying? 

Write answers to these qttestions and v/nite them 
to form a story. 
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84. POSSESSIVE NOUNS. 
1. Nellie heis a cloak. . 2. Nellie's cloak is new. 

What is added to the word Nellie in the second 
sentence, to show that she owns the cloak? 

The word own, and the word possess, mean the same. 

When the apostrophe ( ' ) and 8 are added to a 
noun, it is said to have the possessive form. 

You may write the following nounSf adding the 
apostrojjhe and s to each: 



ink 


bird 


book 


robin 


boy- 


boat 


tiger 


pencil 


tree 


man 


chair 


garden 



Form sentences^ using in each of them^ some one 
of the x^ossessive nouns you have just written. 

Example. — The bird's wing is broken. 

55. PLURAL POSSESSIVE NOUNS, 
children men women 

Do these words mean one, or more than one? 
With what letter does each of these nouns end ? 

children's shoes men's hats women's bonnets 

What is added to each of these nouns to give 
them the possessive form? 

Plural nouns not ending in s, form their possess- 
ive, by adding the apostrophe ( ' ) and s- 
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You may tvr'Ue the plural forms of the nouns 
given below. 

Examples. — lives, roses, shelves. 



life 


rose 


grief 


lobby- 


potato 


box 


gulf 


shelf 


elbow 


muslin 


calf 


nest 


prize 


hobby- 


tomato 


leaf 


lady- 


knife 


dwarf 


chimney 


loaf 


wife 


piano 


valley 


hammock 



You may write the plural possessive forms of 
tJie "nouns in the list given above. 

Plural nouns, ending in s, form their possess- 
ive by the addition of an apostrophe (') only. 

EXERCISE. 

You TYiay form sentences^ using in eax^h^ one of the 
jdural possessive forms of the nouns given below. 

Example. — The girls' hats are new. 



bee 


boy 


pen 


ship 


paper 


owl 


day 


cow 


frog 


flower 


girl 


bird 


men 


lady 


needle 



36. USE OF POSSESSIVE FORMS. 
1. The pencil of Irwin is lost. 2. Irwin's pencil is lost. 

Do these sentences mean the same ? 
What words in the first sentence are changed to the 
possessive noun, Irwin's, in the second sentence ? 

EXERCISE. 

You may form sentences^ containing the words in 
the list given on the next page. 
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Examples.— The claws of the cat are sharp. 
The oaxs of the boat are strong. 



Of a lily. 
Of a bee. 
Of a cow. 
Of the cat. 
Of a horse. 



Of the bird. 
Of the field. 
Of the boat. 
Of the book. 
Of the grass. 



Of the house. 
Of the paper. 
Of the kitten. 
Of the pencil. 
Of my friend. 



You may rewrite yov/r sentences^ and, instead of 
the dbovej use the plural possessive form of each. 

Examples. — Cats' claws are sharp. 

The boats* oars are strong. 

57. PICTURE STORY. 




Ask ten questions about this picture, and then fol- 
low directions as given on page J/.!, 
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88. PICTURE 
STORY. 

What are these girls 
doing ? 

What is one of them 
carrying ? 

Why does she carry 
the parasol? 



What has the girl 
done with her parasol ? 

Why did she lay it 
on the ground? 

At what are the 
girls looking? 

What kind of flower 
do you think it is? 



Where is the girl's 
parasol now? 

Why is she run- 
ning? 

Where is her hat? 

What is the other 
girl doing ? 

Why is she laugh- 
ing? 

Where does the girl 
find her parasol? 
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What has happened to it? Why was it torn? 
What do you think she will do with it now? 

You may write answers to these questions and 
unite them to form a story, 

DICTATION EXERCISE. 

To the Teacher.— Read the following sentences, and let the pupils write 
them on slates or paper. Then let the pupils exchange slates and correct 
the work from a properly written exercise prepared hy you on the black- 
board. Conduct all Dictation Exercises that occur in this book in the same 
manner. 

That flower is Nellie's. William's dog ran away. Do you 
know their brother? Did you see John's father? Hiram's 
boat is painted red. O, how high George's kite flies ! The 
ladies' gloves were soiled. The boys' clothes were torn. Was 
the soldier's uniform neat? The lady's dress was ruined. We 
sell children's shoes. I've read Esop's Fables. We use Barnes' 
Complete Geography. 

3 9. USE OF HIS, YOUMS, THEIRS, 
AND HERS. 

You may write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing some one of the pronouns, hiSf yours, theirs, 
or herSf in each of the vacant places. Use no 
apostrophe with these pronouns to indicate the 
possessive form. 

Examples. — The sled is yours. 

Those gloves are hers. 

The sled is . That ball is . 



The day is . The peach is 

The coat is . Those boots are - 

The boat is . Those gloves are 

That hat is . Those skates are 
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60. PICTURE STORY. 




You mm/ write 
five intevroffatirn 
sentences^ Jive im- 
perative sentences, 
and Jive declara- 
tive sentences ahmit 
this picture. Then 
select ten sentences and unite them to form a story, 

EXE RC I SE. 

Mahe these declarative sentences^ interrogative. 

The lark retains his silver note. We can see faults in others. 
The elephant is a very sagacious animal. 'Tis sweet to hear 
the watch-dog's honest bark. 
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61. LIMITING-WORDS. ADVERBS. 
1. The bird sings sweetly. 2. Charles speaks distinctly. 

How does the bird sing? 

What word tells how the bird sings? 

What word does sweetly limit? 

How does Charles speak? 

What word tells how Charles speaks? 

What word does distinctly limit? 

Which of the words used, are verbs? 

Words limiting verbs are called adverbs. 

You may write the sentences given below, sully- 
ing adiwrbs in the vacant places. Tell what each 
adverb limits. 

Example. — The train moves rapidly. 

Model. — Rapidly is an adverb, because it limits the verb 
moves. 

The train moves . The bird flies . A cat 

purs . My canary sings . It moves . 

Emma laughs . Nellie dances . He spoke 

. Charles reads . 

You mxiy write the words you have swpplied, in a 
column. Before each one, place some verb not fownd 
in the exercise. 

Example. thinks quickly. 

After you have done this, you may write a noun, 
or pronomi, before each verb. 

Example. — George thinks quickly. 
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62. PICTURE STORY. 

Of what is this wall 
built? 

What is hanging 
over the wall? 

How many children 
do you see in this 
picture ? 

Why is the little girl 
standing behind the 
wall? 

What do you see standing close to the wall? 

At what is the dog barking? 

What is the goat going to do? 

At what are the children looking? 




What has the dog 
done ? 

What has happened 
to the goat? 

How do you think 
the goat feels? 

What is one boy do- 
ing? 

Why are the children 
laughing? 

You may write answers to these questions and 
umte them to form a story. 
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63. ADVERBS LIMITING VERBS. 

Pupils may form sentences, as in section 61, con- 
taining the fbUowing adverbs. 

Example. — Deer run swiftly. 

idly gently rudely sweetly 

softly slowly evenly roughly 

easily dearly swiftly smoothly 

nicely nearly quickly pleasantly 

Tell, as on page 54j why each is an adverb. 

64. ADVERBS LIMITING ADVERBS. 

1. The train moves rapidly. 

2. The train moves very rapidly. 

What adverb in the first sentence limits the 
verb moves? 

In the second sentence, what word shows how 
rapidly the train moves? 

What word limits the adverb rapidly ? 

Very is an adverb. 

An adverb may limit an adverb. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing adverbs in the vacant places. Tell why each is 
an adverb. 

Example. — The rain fell very gently. 

A train passed . An arrow flies . 

The stream rushes by . Little Minnie sung 

. Those boys laughed . The eat caught 



the mouse . Her mother loves her . 
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65. PICTURE 
STORY. 

At what is the cat 
looking ? 

Why is she watch- 
ing the hole? 

What do you see ^ 
just inside the door? 



PICTURE Sl'OKY. 




1 



■^^ 




What came out of 
the hole under the 
door-step ? 

What are the dog j^ 
and cat doing? '^ 

Why are they jump- 
ing for the rat? 

Where has the rat 
gone? 

What do you think 
is in the barrel? 



be thinking? 

You may write an- 
swers to these questions l 
and unite them to form \ 
a story. 
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ee. ADVERBS LIMITING ADJECTIVES. 

1. The beautiful house was burned. 

2. The very beautiful house was burned. 

What word in the second sentence, limits the 
adjective beautiful? 

Very is an adverb. It limits an adjective. 
Adverbs may limit adjectives. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the sentences given beloWj supply- 
ing an adjective^ also an adverb limiting the 
adjective. Tell why each word you supply is an 
adjective or an adverb. 

Model. — is an adjective, because it limits the noun 



Model. — is an adverb, because it limits the adjec- 
tive . 

I saw a fire. She wore a dress. 

Emma has a pony. A crowd gath- 
ered at the fire. oranges grow in Florida. 

The boy is my brother. The humming-bird has 

colored feathers. 



67. REVIEW EXERCISE. 

Let pupils write five sentences in which adverbs 
limit verbs; five sentences in which adverbs limit 
adverbs; five sentences in which adverbs limit 
adjectives. 

Explain the use of the adverbs in these sentences, 
using the model given above. 
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68. PICTURE STORY. 

On what is this Httle girl standing? 

Why is she standing on tiptoe? 

What is she trying 
to do? 

Who do you think 
left the ink there? 

What is the kitten 
doing ? 

What has the little 
girl done with her doll ? 

What kind of little 
girl do you think she 




What has the kitten 
done to the table-cover ? 

What has happened 
to the inkstand? 

Where is the little 
girl? 

How did she happen 
to fall? 

Why is^ the kitten 
running away? 

What does the lady seem to be saying? 

You may write answers to these qicestions and 
tmite them to farm a story. 
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69. UNITING SENTENCES CONTAINING 
ADJ ECTI VES. 




THE DRAGONFLY. 



In the same manner as on page 4^, you may 
write and v/aite the following sentences. 



The dragon-fly has a long body. 
The dragon-fly has a slender body. 
The dragon-fly has four long wings. 
The dragon-fly has narrow wings. 



A bee is a pretty insect. 

A bee has a downy body. 

A bee has six legs. 

A bee has four wings. 

A bee has five eyes. 

A bee has a long tongue. 

A bee gathers honey from flowers. 



Spiders have eight legs. 
Spiders work hard. 
Spiders spin webs. 
Spiders catch flies. 




THE BEE 
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70. PICTURE STORY. 

Why has this acorn burst open? 

What do you see 
coining out from the 
acorn ? 

Which part grows 
lip? 

Which part grows 
down? 

Why does the root 
grow down ? 

What makes an 
acorn grow in the 
ground ? 

What do you call 
the httle threads on 
the root? 

What will this acorn become? 

Is the oak a large or a small tree? 

You may write answers to these questions and 
unite them to form a> story f 

Write the following stanza, and put an a under 
each adjective, an ii under each noun, and ad 
v/nder each adverb. 

You see the gentle water, how silently it floats, 
How cautiously, how steadily, it moves the sleepy boats ; 
And aH the little loops of pearl it strews along the sand, 
Steal out as leisurely as leaves when summer is at hand. 




A GROWING ACORN. 
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71. RELATION-WORDS. 
PwpiU may look at this pictv/re^ then write the foo- 
lowing sentences^ supplying omitted words. 

One boy is the tree. 

He is dropping the apples 
the hat. 




The other boy is standing 
the ground. 

He is the tree. 

An apple is dropping 

his hat. 

The boys will carry some 

the apples their 

mother. 

You may ivrite the words 
you have supplied. They 
are called relation-words, 
or prepositions. 

EXERCISE. 

You mxiy write sentences 

containing the following 

relation-words : 

to into with 

in over from 

by near under 

Example. — He will go over the 
river. 

Where will he go? 

Over shows the relation of 
the verb will go, to the noun 



river; or, of the noun river, to the verb will g:o. 
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72. PICTURE STORY. 

What are the parts ^_ \i^ 



of this picture called? 

From what did the 
flowers come? 

What kind of an 
edge has the leaf? 

What are the fine 
lines in the leaves called? 



\M^- 




OAK LEAVES AND FLOWERSo 




OAK LEAF AND ACORNS. 



Into what has the oak blossom grown? 
What is the rough part of the acorn called ? 
For what are acorns used? 

You may write answers to these questions and 
tmite them to form a story. 
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73. JOINING-WORDS. 




THE MOTH. 

1. Moths have beautiful wings. 2. Moths have soft bodies. 
3. Moths have beautiful wings soft bodies. 

You may write the third sentence, putting and in 
the vacant place. 

In the same manner, you may join the words and 
the sentences in the following groups, using such 
words as seem best in the vacant places. 

Cats catch birds rats. 

Louise James have come to see us ; they can not 

stay long. 

Boys skate slide ; they like the exercise. 

Birds sing, flowers blossom, children are happy, 

spring has come. 

John, James, — 



William went to Boston ; 



Charles 



went to Cincinnati. 

Joining- words, like and, but, for, and because, 
are called conjunctions. 

What conjunctions have you used? 
Make a list of all of them. 
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74. EMOTION-WORDS AND THE 
EMOTION SENTENCE. 

Alas! Help I Bravo 1 listen! Hurra! O dear! O hark! 

These words express feelings like joy, sorrow, 
anger, pity, and grief. Such feelings are' called 
emotions. 

A word that expresses emotion, is called an 
emotion -word, or interjection. 

A sentence that expresses emotion is called an 
emotion sentence, or an exclamatory sentence. 

Notice the mark after the emotion^words at the 
beginning of this lesson, . 

This mark (I) is called an exclamation point. 

An exclamation point should be placed after 
emotion-words and emotion sentences. 

The letter O, when used as an emotion-word, 
should always be a capital letter. 

Example. — O what a beautiful bird it was ! 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the folloiving sentences^ filling the 
vQjCant places with eniotion-words. 

! what was that? ! mother is calling us. 

! here is the ball. ! it was only the wind 

! see that poor dog. ! I am afraid it is hurt. 

! some one called me. ! there goes the door bell. 

You may write five exclamatory sentences^ 

using in each some one of the interjections at the 
tap of the next page. 
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Examples. — Alas I how sad it is I 

O what a cruel man was thatl 



ho 
ha 



alas 
hark 



adieu 
bravo 



hurra 
halloo 



pshaw 
zounds 



PICTURE 




STORY. 

What kind of a hoiise 
is this? 

What is growing be- 
side the door? 

Where is this girl 
sitting ? 

What is she doing? 

At what is the cat 
looking ? 

Why does she watch 
the bird? 



What has the little 
girl done? 

What is she doing 
now? 

What has the cat 
done? 

Why did the girl 
stop reading? 

What should be done J 
to the cat for catching 
the bird? 
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What is the girl do- 
ing now? 

What do you see in 
her hand? 

To whom is she 
carrying the bird? 

Why does she take 
the bird to her mother ? 

What do you think 
her mother will do with 
it? 

Write answers to . these questions and waite them 
to form a story. 




76. THE COMMA. 

1. Flowers grow blossom and die. 

2. Flowers grow, blossom, and die. 

Do you see any difference between the first and 
second sentences? 

Notice the little marks placed in the second sen- 
tence. They are called commas. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the following sentences^ putting the 
cotnnias in their proper places. 

Horses eat grass hay and com. The air is fresh cool and 
clear. Ducks wade swim and dive. The farmer sows wheat 
oats and rye. Lucy gathered pinks roses and asters. Roy 
studies arithmetic grammar and geography. He is writing 
rapidly skillfully and swiftly. Jennie studies willingly dili- 
gently and patiently. 
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77. ABBREVIATIONS. 

1. The Independence of the United States was declared the 
fourth day of July, in the year seventeen hundred and seventy- 
six. 

2. The Independence of the U. S. was declared July 4, 1776. 

What words in the first sentence are abbreviated 
in the second sentence? 

What expressions in the first sentence are made 
shorter in form in the second sentence? 

What mark is placed after the U and the S? 

Why is this mark used? 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the following sentences^ omitting 
as many words as possible, and using as many 
abbreviations as you can, 

1. Washington was born the twenty-second day of February, 
in the year seventeen hundred and thirty-two. 

2. He took command of the American army the third day 
of July, in the year seventeen hundred and seventy-five. 

3. He forced the British to evacuate Boston on the seven- 
teenth day of March, seventeen hundred and seventy-six. 

4. He was defeated at Brandywine on the eleventh day of 
the month of September, seventeen hundred and seventy-seven. 

5. He defeated Comwalhs at Yorktown on the nineteenth 
day of the month of October, in the year seventeen hundred 
and eighty-one. 

6. He was inaugurated president on the thirtieth day of the 
month of April, seventeen hundred and eighty-nine. 

7. He retired to private life on the fourth day of the month 
of March, seventeen hundred and ninety-seven. 

8. Washington died on the fourteenth day of the month of 
December, in the year seventeen hundred and ninety-nine. 
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78. PICTURE STORY. 

You may rule a portion of your slate into small 
sqvAJires^ and draw this plant. 

Of what is this a picture? 

What supports the leaves 
and flowers? 

What kind of an edge has 
the leaf? 

To what part of the leaf 
do the veins extend? 

What do you see on the 
outer part of the flower? 

What grew just inside the 
calyx ? 

What do you call the flower 
before it has blossomed? 

What is the name of this 
plant ? 

You mxiy write answers to 
these qu,estions, and u/nite them to form a description. 

To the Teacher. — Treat other familiar flowers in the same manner, 
calling attention to the different parts of each flower, their similarity of 
formation, etc. 




THE LILY 



79. QUOTATION MARKS. 

1. The little girl said: "I am going home." 
What did the little girl say? 

2. The dying general said: "Tjet us cross over the river, and 
sit under the shade of the tree." 
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You may repeat the words of the general. 

Words of others, repeated, are said to be quoted. 

Notice the marks before and after what the little 
girl said, and what the dying general said. 

The marks (** **) are called quotation marks. 

Words of others, written or printed, should always 
be set off by quotation marks. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write sentences, quoting the expressions 
given below, 

. Example. — She said: "I saw James." 

"The boat is mine." "He will never return." 

"You had the book." "The answer is correct." 

"She is a pretty girl." "We will come to-night." 

When the word that is used before the words or 
thought of another person, the quotation marks 

should not be used. 

Examples. — I said, "I saw James." 
I said that I saw James. 

He replied, "I will return." 

He replied that he would return. 

Notice the changes of words in the last example. 
You may rewrite each of the sentences you have 
composed, using the word , that before the parts 
quoted. Make such changes in the words used 
as may be necessary. 
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8 0.. LETTER-WRITING. 

You may copy the following letter, observing the 
names of the various parts. 

Make the spaces in you/r copy the same as those 
used in the letter. 

Point out capital letters and give reason for the 
use of each. 



^J2^£€t^U**^, J 







(Z^ .^/€mJy^.<U^/€r'/C^^ 












'.yU^^y^l^l^^ 
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CDfu^n^ 0^?^^|i^.>^^C5Z^^,.2^^^ 




'y^T^ZZ^. 







(^c4/t^u,i^J U (^J2/LAoi.^ii:,n// 



///df< 



You may copy the address ivhich is given above, 
and tell how it should be written upon the outside of 
an envelope. 

Write in the same form, the address of one of your 
parents, or of some other relative. 

Be careful to use the marks of punctuation in 
their proper places. 
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81. FORMS OF HEADING. 







C^^t€^::'t^4^u^ /6, 



m 

You may ivHte the heading for a letter written in 
the city {town or village) in which you live. Use 
either one of the forms given above which seems most 
suitable. 

The name of the street and the house nu/mber 
should precede the name of a city. The name of the 
county and state should be used in the case of a 
small town, or when there are towns of the same 
name in different states. 

The pv/nctuation should be like that u^ed in the 
forms on this page. 
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82. FORMS OF ADDRESS. 









Copy the above Forms of Address, and write others 
similar to them. Be careful to follow the pimctuation 
tised in the examples. 
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83. FORMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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84. FORMS OF SALUTATION. 





You may toriie a Form of Salutation to one of 
your parents ; — to a friend ; — to a stranger. 

Use capital letters and marks of pv/nctuation, as 
shown in the examples. 

8B. CHILDREN'S NOTES TO ONE ANOTHER. 

CM^ynz^e^i447u^..a/-z^ 

^ €€dy,y^,c?7n^ 
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CHILDREN'S NOTES. 



H 



l^€l4y'' 










.yi^^^yi^..Jui44^t4<.,.^.yt€^^^^ 




V/^/fM. 



How many different kinds of sentences are used in 
the above letter? Give each sentence and name its 
kind. 

What parts of the letter require an answer ? 

Show in Ella's answer that all these parts have 
received attention^ and are answered in a proper 
mariner. 
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/I 



■l^Oyiyd^ 







i^^^^t^T-T^Z-^^^-^y^^^^i^ (j^^(^^tZA£y..<^^^^n^ 



i£ 




(^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



J/i^^n^//./ff<^. 



Copy in full, both Kiltie's letter and Ella's answer , 
and then write two similar letters, using your own 
name and that of some friend in each. 

Let the names of towns and dates he changed to 
those that would he suitable for yourself and your 
friend. 

Be careful about the puMctuAition. 
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86. CHILDREN'S N O T E S .—Continued. 



c^ 




/-n-cwf^ (^^/^ze^ <:/L/^s^z>CMy Oz^i^^^,^,-^:^ 






,^U'^, 



^■i^f'z^^a^r^^ ...^^/yiTz^y..,^^ 








Copy the above letter, noticing each part that could 
he mentioned in a letter from Mark to Frank, Write 
what you think would he Marh's answer. 
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To the Teacher.— When pupils have become familiar with the formi of 
letters, special attention should be given to the i)aragraphing and the 
arrangement of sentences. 
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87. SUBJECTS FOR LETTE R- W RI TI N G. 

You may write letters upon the subjects given below. 
Use forms like those given on the preceding pages. 

To a friend, describing your school. 
From London to a friend. 
From a young man in California. 
From New York, to a brother in Chicago. 
To a grocer, ordering certain articles for household use. 
To a book-seller in New York, inquiring about certain books, 
their price, etc. 



88. COMPARISON EXERCISES. 
I. 

A church. A cottage. 

In what ways they resemble each other. 

Both have walls, built of stone, wood, or brick ; windows ; 
floors ; stairs ; chimneys ; seats ; furniture. 

How they differ. 

Has few rooms ; used for Has many rooms ; used for 

worship ; has little furniture ; living, eating, sleeping ; often 

sometimes crowded with peo- has much furniture ; used all 

pie ; sometimes empty. the time ; for few people. 

You unay add other points to those already given, and 
write a description of a church and of a cottage. 

1 1. 

A horse. A cow. 



How they are alike. 

of s ; hair ; tail ; eat g 
an. 
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Both Ljive four legs ; hoofs ; hair ; tail ; eat grass, hay, grain 
fond of home ; useful to man. 



84 COMPARISON EXERCISES. 

How they differ. 

Labors; has entire hoofs; Has parted hoofs; chews 

bushy tail ; mane and fore- cud ; has long, slender tail ; 
lock ; moves quickly. has horns ; moves slowly ; gives 

milk for food; flesh used for 

food. 

You may add other points to tlwse already given, 
and write a description of a horse and a cow. 

111. 

A dog. A cat. 

How they are alike. 

Both have fur ; four legs ; toes ; claws ; eat flesh ; love home ; 
have keen sense of sight; have keen sense of smell. 

In the same manner as in I. and IL^ you may tell 
in what ways a dog and a cat resemble each other, 
and in what ways they differ, and ivrite a descrip- 
tion of each, 

IV. 

A duck. A hen. 

How they are alike. 

Both have feathers ; wings ; toes ; claws ; lay eggs ; are good 
for food. 

In the same manner as in I and II, you may tell 
in what ways a duck and a hen resemble each 
other, and in what ways they differ, and write a 
descrqotion of exich. 

Select other subjects for comparison, and treat them 
in the same manner as shown in this section. 
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89. PICTURE LESSON. 




Pupils may write ten questions suggested by this 
pictv/re. Answer the questions^ and unite the an- 
swers to form a story. 

Use such new words as are necessary. 
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90. PICTURE LESSON. 




Pupils may ask ten qvsstions suggested by this 
picture, Ansiver the questions and form a story. 
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91. PICTURE LESSON. 




Pupils may ask ten qicestions suggested by this 
picture. Answer the questionsj and unite the o/nn 
swers to form a story. 
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92. PICTURE LESSON. 




Pupils may write ten questions suggested by this 
picture. Answer the questions^ and unite the an- 
swers to form a story, 

r- • -—- 
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93. MIND PICTURES. 

1. 

I think I see a book. It is a new book. It has bright green 
covers. The book has gilt edges. I see a good many pictures 
in it. The title of the book is Robinson Crusoe. 

We will arrange the thoughts and connect them, 

I see a new book. It has bright green covers and gilt edges. 
There are a great many pictures in it. The title of the book is 
Robinson Crusoe. 

II. 

I think I see a pond. A boat is on the pond. A boy and 
a girl are rowing the boat. The girl has on a large straw hat. 
Her doll is in her lap. The grass is green on the shore of the 
lake. Some flowers are growing in the grass. I think it is a 
pleasant day. The sun is shining. The boy and the girl are 
having a good time. 

In the same manner, as in J., you mxiy connect 
these thoughts in the form of a story. 

111. 

Tou may write tOhat you think about any of the 
subjects given below. 

After you have written, you may connect your 
thxraghts in the form of a story. 

A flower garden. A supper table. 

A river. A ride on the cars. 

A city or vilkige. A farm. 

A school-room. A large building. 

A rainy day. A pet animal. 

A walk in the coimtry. A game of base-ball. 
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94. REVIEW EXERCISE. 

1. Nouns are name-words. 

2. Adjectives are words used to limit nouns and 
pronouns. 

3. Pronouns are words used in place of nouns. 

4. Verbs are telling, or asserting words. 

5. Adverbs are words used to limit verbs, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs. 

6. Prepositions are relation-words. 

7. Conjunctions are connecting-words. 

8. Interjections are emotion-words. 

These different classes of words are called parts 
of speech. Every word in our language belongs 
to some one of these parts of speech. 



A declarative sentence tells or declares some- 
thing. 

An interrogative sentence asks a question. 

An imperative sentence expresses a command 
or a desire. 

An exclamatory sentence expresses an emo- 
tion. 



Nouns and pronouns denoting one person or thing, 
are singular in form. 

Nouns and pronouns denoting more than one 
person or thing, are plural in form. 
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The first word of every sentence should begin 
with a capital letter. 

Proper nouns should begin with a capital letter. 

The pronoun I should always be written as a 
capital letter. 

The interjection O should always be written as a 
capital letter. 



The apostrophe ( ' ) and s should be placed after 
all possessive nouns not ending in s. 

The apostrophe only, should be placed after 
possessive nouns ending in s. 



Initial letters, when used alone, and abbrevia- 
tions, should always be followed by a period. 

The omission of a letter from a' word is indicated 
by an apostrophe. 

The omission of and from a sentence, is indicated 
by a comma. 

A period should be placed at the end of every 
declarative and imperative sentence. 

An interrogation point should be placed at the 
end of every interrogative sentence. 

An exclamation point should be placed at the 
end of every exclamatory sentence. 

Words quoted in writing or printing, should be 
set off by quotation marlcs. 
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95. THE SENTENCE. 

You may think of something thxxt birds do. 
You TYiay now tell what you thought about otrds. 

What did you do first? 

What did you do after you had thought? 

You mxiy now think of som^ething that cats do; 
ducks; hens; monkeys. 

Write what you have thought about each of these 
animals. 

Example. — Ducks swim. 

A thought expressed in words is a sentence. 

EXERCISE. 

You m,ay tell why each of the following groups of 
words is a sentence. 

Wool is soft. Swallows fly rapidly. 

Boys like foot-ball. Showers cool the air. 

Koses are fragrant. Pansies are beautiful. 

Kittens are playful. Oak-trees grow slowly. 
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UNITING SHORT SENTENCES. 



EXERC I SE. 

You may write eight sentences, using in each, one 
of the following words : 

bell stone home thimble 

mice knife spoon carriage 



96. UNITING SHORT 




THE QUAIL. 

Quails eat berries, grain, 
and sleep on the ground. 

EXE R C I SE. 

Unite the sentences 

in the following groups, 
and tell why each is a 
sentence. 

Owls hoot. 

Owls fly about at night. 
Owls eat mice and birds. 
Owls can see in the dark. 



SENTENCES. 

Quails eat berries and 
grain. 

Quails eat small insects. 

Quails fly low. 

Quails sleep on the 
ground. 

How many sen- 
tences are there in 
this group? Why is 
each a sentence? 

"^ We will unite these 

sentences. 

and small insects. They fly low 




THE OWL. 
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A camel is a large animal. 
A camel has a long neck. 
It has a small head. 
A camel is kind and patient. 
It can easily travel over a 
sandy desert. 

97. THE SUBJECT. 

You may write a seiv- 
tence about each of these 
words : 



ants 
boys 
lions 



birds 
tigers 
bears 




THE CAMEL. 

cows horses 

Example.— Birds fly among the branches of the trees. 

What did you say about cows? About tigers? 
About how many animals have you written? 
What did you say about each ? 

That about which something is said, is a subject. 



EXE RC I SE. 

You may write the subjects in the sentences given 
below. Tell why each is a subject. 



Model.— 



which something^ is said. 

Cats have soft fur. 
Boys play base-ball. 
Dogs are fond of home. 
Cows have parted hoofs. 
Horses are fond of sugar. 



is a subject, because it is that about 



Acorns grow on oak-trees. 
Silk is made by silk-worms. 
Pea-nuts grow under ground. 
Cocoa-nuts grow on palm-trees. 
Snow melts when the sun shines. 
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98. USING CERTAIN WORDS AS SUBJECTS. 

You may write something about each of the subjects 
given below. 

Example. — Large whales | are seldom found. 

Place double vertical lines after each subject, as 
above, 

red roses strong cord large whales 

new books green grass ripe strawberries 

cold water wild daisies beautiful pictures 

noisy boys young birds very tall pine-trees 

Tell why each is a subject. 

Model.— Large whales is a subject, because it is that about 
which somethiug^ is said. 

How many words are there in each of the subjects 
about which you have written? 

A subject often consists of a number of words. 

You may write five subjects. Tell something about 
each. Explain why each is a subject. 

9 9. USE OF THEM AND THOSE. 

You may write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing in each, one of the words them or those. 

Caution. — Do not use those with a singular noun. 
Do not use them for those. 

I saw on the table. How pretty lilies are. 

I should like to see . Please bring me roses. 

books are Edward's. I think books are mine. 

Can you use skates? Please hand me apples. 
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100. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




What is this boy doing? 

Why does he carry the little girl? 

What is the other little girl doing? 

Why are these children walking in the water? 

Where does the water come from ? 

How many boats do you see in the distance? 

You may ask five other questions about this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions, and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 

Explain each of the marks of punctuxition you have 
used. Name the words that you have begun with 
capital letters, and give reason for the use of each 
capital 
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lOl. THE PREDICATE. 
Beavers swim. 

What is the subject of this sentence? 
What is said about beavers? 

You Quay write something about each of the follow- 
ing subjects: 



My new kite. 
A large book. 
The large box. 



A pretty leaf. 
A sharp knife. 
The young bird. 



The small chair. 
A bag of marbles. 
The spool of thread. 



Examples. — The large box is square. 

My new kite is a large one. 

That which is said about a subject, is called a 
predicate^ 

EXERCISE. 

You may sv/pply subjects, and explaiji the sett' 
tences given below. 

Models. — Spoiig^e grows, is a sentence, because it is a 
tliougrht expressed in words. 

Sponge is the subject, because it is that about 
which something' is said. 

Grows is the predicate, because it is that which 
is said of the subject. 



Sponge grows. 

sing. 

walk. 

reads. 

skate. 

swim. 

croak. 



cackle, 
jumps, 
blossom, 
eat nuts, 
play ball, 
has a kite, 
mow grass. 



draw loads, 
climb trees, 
have wings, 
make honey, 
build houses, 
catch insects, 
study lessons. 
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102. PREDICATES CONSISTING OF A 
NUMBER OF WORDS. 

You may supply subjects^ and tell why each of 
the following is a predicate* 

has been seen in the window. plays with a 

runs up stairs. grows in the garden. 



ball. 



■ are caught in many parts of the ocean. 



are made 



of iron. 

How many words are there in some of these 
predicates ? 

A predicate often consists of a number of words. 



103. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

Where is this boy stand- 
ing? 

What is he doing? 

How do the boy's clothes 
seem? 

Where is the boy filling 
his jug? 

After he has filled the 
large jug with water, where 
will he carry it? 

How old is the boy? 

What time of the year do you think it is? 

You may ask five other questions about this pict 
ure. Answer the questions^ and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 
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104. USE OF IS, ARE, WAS, AND WERE. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one of tlie words i», are, was, or were. 



They 



here. The sailor - 



■ taken away. The kittens - 



One of you 



mistaken. Six 



- on the ship. The ashes 
■ asleep when I saw them. 

too many apples for 



you. The scissors 
frozen. It — 



— broken by accident. My fingers 
not your fault. 



lOB. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may write a description of rabbits, using the 
following 

Points. — Soft fur ; black, white, or gray ; hind legs 
short ; jumps very far ; long ears ; large eyes ; short 
tail ; eats grass and leaves of vegetables ; chews the 
cud ; very timid ; flesh used for food, 
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106. USE OF SHE, I, HIM, AND ME. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in eachj one or more of the words she, J, him^' 
or tne. 

is older than . Ask to go with . 

It was not whom I met. Shall you and go down 

to the pond? Uncle Joseph came for you and . Those 

gloves are for . That is not . It is . This 

orange is for you and . Who will go? will go. 

John went with you and . 

107. KINDS OF NOUNS. 

Two boys are in the same class : the name of one is Thomas ; 
the name of the other, Arthur. 

Do you know which of these boys I mean, when 
I say boy? 

Why do you know which one I mean, when I say 
Thomas ? 

Do you know which month I mean, when I say 
month ? 

Why do you know which month I mean, when I 
say June? 

What then is the difference between the words 
boy and month, and the words Thomas and 
June ? 

Nouns like month, boy, and girl, are called com- 
mon nouns. 

A common noun is the name given to any one 
of a class of objects. 
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LANGUAOE EXERCISES. 



Names like Thomas, Boston, June, and Monday, 
are called proper nouns. 

A proper noun is the name of a particular object. 

A proper noun must always begin with a capi- 
tal letter. 

Point out the common nouns and proper nouns 

in the following sentences : 

John has more books than George. In July, our vacation 
will begin. August is a warm month. The President of the 
United States is inaugurated in the month of March. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write ten common nouns. Tell why 
they are common nouns. Write ten proper nouns. 

Tell why they are proper nouns. 



108. LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 




You may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions^ and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 
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You may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions^ and connect the answers 
in the form of a story, 

109. USING COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS. 

You may write the cotnmon and proper nouns 

given below ^ writing each kind in a separate column. 
Write something about each. 

Example. — The crayon is brittle. 



pen 


book 


Utica 


Albany 


bell 


ruler 


pencil 


ink-stand 


slate 


Lucy 


Boston 


Baltimore 



You may write five other common and five other 
proper nouns. Write som^ething about each. 

Tell why each noun you have used is called a 
proper 9 or a eommmi noun. 
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IIO. EXPLAINING SENTENCES. 

You may explain the sentences given beloWj losing 
this model 



1. Sentence. 

2. Subject. 

3. Predicate. 

4. Common noun. 

5. Proper noun. 



Why? 



Models. — 



is a coiumoii noun, because it is the name 

given to any one of a class of objects. 
is a proper noun, because it is the name 



of a particular object. 

Caterpillars will change to butterflies. Swallows and robins 
like the homes of men. Many beautiful plants grow in the 
ocean. The swamps of Florida are called everglades. The 
life of the butterfly is short. William has read Robinson Crusoe. 
The leaves of the geranium are fragrant. Brooklyn is on 
Long Island. 

111. UNITING SENTENCES. 




THE WHALE. 



You mxxy unite the sentences in the following 
groups, as in section 96. 
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The whale is a large animal. The whale lives in the ocean. 
The whale has small eyes. The whale has small ears. The 
whale can hear quickly. Oil is made from the whale. Whale- 
bone comes from the whale. 

Gold is a very useful metal. The color of gold is yellow. 
It is found in sand. Gold is found in rocks. It is used for 
coining money. 

Paper was made in ancient times. It was made from the 
stems of the papyrus plant. Paper is now made from straw, 
old paper, rags, and wood. It is used for writing, printing, 
wrapping, car-wheels, pails, and fans. 

Jennie and I went to Boston. We went to visit Aunt Lucy. 
We went to buy toys for little Mary. We bought her a doll 
and a doll's house. Aunt Lucy sent her some oranges. Uncle 
James took us to the Museum. 



112. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




Ycm may write a story about dogSj suggested by 
this pictu/re, using the following 
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Points. — How many dogs; different kinds; how 
alike ; how different ; what time of year ; how dogs 
drink. 

113. USE OF FROZE AND FROZEN. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in each, one of the words froze^ or frozen. 

^ Your ears have been . The lake is over. I 

am afraid I shall be . I hope my plants are not . 

The water in the pan. It an inch thick. The 

plants look as though they were . You look as though 

you were nearly . 

114. DIAGRAMMING. 

Trees ij grow. 

Why is this a sentence? 
What is the subject? 
What is the predicate? 

Trees || grow 
Some ' slowly. 

What word limits the subject trees? 

What word limits the predicate grow? 

Words used to limit other words are called mod- 
ifiers. 

Where is the word limiting the subject, placed 
in the diagram? 

Where is the word limiting the predicate, placed ? 

EXE RC I SE. 

You may diagram the following sentences, pointing 
out the limiting 'Ivor ds. 
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Some men act foolishly. 
Dirty streets look badly. 
Many birds sing sweetly. 



Many children read nicely. 
Many persons write poorly. 
The church-bells ring slowly. 



115. COMPOSING SENTENCES. 

You may compose five sentences^ and diagram them 
according to the following model. 



1 1 6. LANGUAGE 

What is this building called ? 
What is its shape ? 
What has it on one side? 
For what is it used? 
What is the man in the 
cart doing? 

You may ask five other 
questions about this picture. 
Answer the questions, and 
write a description of a wind- 
mill 



EXERCISE. 




THE WIND-MILL. 



117. USE OF FORGOTTEN AND FORGOT. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in each, one of the words forgot ^ or forgotten. 

— your hat. Who has — 



You have — 

I the bouquet you gave me. Who said it was 

I have mine. I to tell you who called. 



to bring paper? 
— ? 
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118. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




A LIGHT-HOUSE. 



You may describe this picture, using the following 

Points. — On the sea-shore ; thick stone walls ; high ; 
large lantern ; dark night ; strong light, far out on 
the water ; guides sailors ; saves lives ; strong founda- 
tion ; dashing waves ; faithful keeper. 
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119. USE OF t:each and learn. 

To teach, is to give instruction. 
To learn, is to receive instruction. 

You may write the following sentences^ swpplying 
in each, one of the words teach, or learn. 

I can my lesson. Will you me to draw ? How 

long will it take you to me? I can not my 

geography lesson. Will you me how to skate? Do nOt 

ask me to you. You will not me how to knit. 

120. DIAGRAMMING. 

Beautiful violets blossom early in the spring. 

violets 11 blossom 
Beautiful early in the spring. 

This is a seuteuce, because it is a thoiig^lit expressed in 
words. 

Beautiful violets is the subject, because it is that 
about which somethings is said. 

Beautiful is an adjective modifier of the noun violets. 

Blossom early in the spring: is the predicate, because 
(t is that which is said of the subject. 

Barly in the spring: is an adverbial modi tier of the 
verb blossom. 

EXERCISE. 

In the sam.z manner j you 7nay diugru/n and explain 
the following sentences: 

Wild roses grow plentifully in waste places. Indian corn 
grows rapidly in hot weather. Busy farmers rise early in the 
morning. Beautiful ferns are found in deep woods. Conamon 
buttercups are seen by dusty road-sides. The sweet-flag blos- 
soms freely in moist meadows. Tiger-lilies wave gracefully in 
wet places 
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121. LANGUAGE 




cotton-mill in the United 
States, 1791; Eli. Whit- 
ney's cotton-gin, 1793; 
woven into cloth ; used in 
hospitals, for burns and 
wounds; United States 
greatest cotton -producing 
country; labor of produc- 
tion done chiefly by ne- 
groes ; important article of 
commerce. 



EXERCISE. 

COTTON. 

You may write a 
description of the coir- 
ton-plant^ using the 
following 

Points. — Plant ; 
shrubby; flower, red, 
purple, yellow ; grows 
m warm climates ; 
blossoms about June ; 
picking begins about 
August ; India the 
oldest cotton-produc- 
ing country ; intro- 
duced into this coun- 
try in 1536; first 
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Ill 



122. USE OF SPOKE AND SPOKEN. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in each^ one of the words spoke^ or spoken. 



He 



very well. Willie 

too soon. The man 



louder. Have they — 

to you about it? Who said 

you had of it ? He has 

the truth. 



123. LANGUAGE EX- 
ERCISE. 

You rnay write a story ^ 
suggested by these pictures. 

Points. — Dog ran ; barked ; 
through field ; saw frog ; grass ; 
bank ; large ; spotted ; long 
jumps ; swam ; shore ; hid ; 
under stumps ; safe ; croaks ; 
at night ; ponds, ditches, and 
marshes. 

124. NOUN COMPLE- 
MENTS. 

General Grant was president. 

What is the predicate of 
this sentence? 

What word in the predicate 
t^lls wh^^t Grant was? 



— with ea^se. You have 
— in German. I should have 
to you about it? Has Edward 
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What part of speech is president? 

If we should say General Grant was, the sen- 
tence would be incomplete. 

What word in the sentence completes the meaning 
of the verb was? 

When a word is used to complete the meaning 
of a verb) it is called its complement. 

When a noun is used to complete the meaning: 
of a verb, it is called a noun complement. 

EXERCISE. 

You may point out the no mi eonipletnents in the 
sentences given below. Explain why each is a cotn- 
plevfient. 

Model. is a noun complement , completing the 

meaning of the verb . 

Iron is a metal. Webster was an orator. 

Oysters are bivalves. Morse was an inventor. 

Wood was a botanist. The book is a geography. 

Asbestus is a mineral. The general is an invalid. 

Longfellow was a poet. The horse is a quadruped. 

125. FORMING SENTENCES WITH 
NOUN COMPLEMENTS. 

You i)iay form sentences^ using in each, one of the 
woT'ds given ielow, as nouii complements. Explain 
VJhy each is a complement. 



ax 


shell 


paper 


whale 


log 


book 


house 


ostrich 


hat 


stove 


camel 


leopard 


bird 


wood 


string 


elephant 
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12 6. LANGUAGE EXERCISkV" 

This is Speckle. What 
is she doing? 

What will she do after i^^BlNh^ni^ 
she eats the corn? 






What is Speckle doing 
now? 

What happened to 
Speckle's nest of eggs? 

You may ask other questions about these pictures. 
Answer the questions, and connect the answers in the 
form of a story. 



127. USE OF WHO AND WHOM. 

You mxxy write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one of the words, who or whom. 



To 



are you writing? To 



do you refer? 



do you look for? From 



will 



is your letter? — 
-^ will you take the grapes? 



carry the parcel for me? To 

will go if I do not? — 

are these flowers? To was the offer made? 



did you invite? For 
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128. ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTS. 
Gold is yellow. 

What is the subject of this sentence? 
What is the predicate'? 

What word completes the meaning of the 
verb is? 

What part of speech is yellow? 

When an adjective is used to complete the mean- 
ing of a verb, it is called an adjective complement. 

EXERCISE. 

You may 'point out the adjective cotn/dements 

in the sentences given below. Explain each. 

Model. — is an adjective complement^ completing 

the meaning of the verb . 

Ice is cold. Chalk is brittle. Clover is fragrant. 

Fur is soft. Lemons are sour. The pencil is black. 

Coal is useful. Dogs are faithful. Kittens are playful. 

Lead is heavy. A tiger is striped. Acorn cups are rough. 

Gold is yellow. Oranges are juicy. The summer is warm. 

EXERCISE. 

You may form, sentences containing the words 
given helow\ used as adjective cotnplefnfints. Ux- 

plain each sentence, 

fine large 

bold black 

long small 

high green 



round 


honest 


bright 


square 


coarse 


beautiful 


pretty 


sparkling 
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129. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




EDWIN LEE AND HIS MOTHER. 

Where are Mrs. Lee and Edwin? 
What season of the year is it? 
What is Edwin doing? 
Why does he tie up the flowers? 
What kind of flowers are they? 
What is Mrs. Lee doing? 

For whom do you think she is knitting the stock- 
ing? 

You may ask ten other qicestwns suggested hg this 
picture. Answer the questions^ and. connect the an- 
swers in the form of a story. 
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130. OBJECT COMPLEMENTS. 
The soldiers built the fort. 

What was it the soldiers built? 

What word completes the meaning of the verb 
built? 

What kind of a verb is built ? 

What pronoun could be used* in place of the 
words, the fort? 

A noun, or pronoun, used to complete the meaning 
of a verb, is called an objoct complement. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write the sentences given belong, supply- 
ing object cotnpleineutH in the vacant places. Tell 
why each is an object conijdetnetit. 

Ships carry . California produces . 

James bought . Colorado mines yield . 

Cora: insects build . Edward made a large . 

Ships visit foreign . New York State produces 

Each boy carried a . George has been studying 



Model. — George has been studying Latin. 

Latin is the object complement of the verb has been 
studying. 

131. FORMING SENTENCES WITH 
OBJECT COMPLEMENTS. 

Tou may write sentences, using the following 
verbs. 

Each sentence must have an object complement. 
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Exampfe. — George received the letter. 



saw 


wrote 


bought 


has learned 


made 


sewed 


followed 


had painted 


saved 


sawed 


had given 


was singing 


found 


picked 


is learning 


have learned 



132. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

You may write a description of 
Indian corny using the following 

Points. — Tall ; straight ; glossy ; 
green leaves ; jointed stems ; fibrous 
roots ; kernels hard ; yellow ; white ; 
grows in cool climates ; for what 
used; which states produce most; 
likes hot weather ; by whom raised 
chiefly. 

133. TRANSITIVE AND 
INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

1. William laughed. 

2. George has seen a wind- 
mill. 

In which of these sen- 
tences is the object com- 
plement ? 

Can you add an object 
complement to the first 
sentence ? 




INDIAN CORN. 



You may write in one column all the verbs in the 
following list, after which object eotnjdeniehts can 
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be placed; and in another column^ you may write 
all those after which an object complement can 
not he placed. 



ate 


wept 


came 


dr£ink 


ran 


drive 


listen 


sawed 


sung 


crept 


begin 


sprung 


drew 


arose 


swam 


shrunk 



A verb that requires an object complement, is 
called a transitive verb. 

A verb that does not require an object comple- 
ment, is called an intransitive verb. 

EXERCISE. 

You may explain the transitive and intransitive 

verbs in the foUoiving sentences. 

Birds fly. Pansies bear seed. 

Minnie runs. Emma shells peas. 

William laughs. Pine-trees bear cones. 

Bees make wax. Reindeer draw sledges. 

The baby smiles. Julia waters the plants. 

Rushes grow tall. Woodpeckers eat insects. 

The boat has oars. The men are making hay. 

134. USE OF WOVE AND WOVEN. 

You may write the followixig sentences^ sfwpplying 
in each J one of the words tvove, or woven. 

The carpet is . The straws were together. 

Emma the rushes into a basket. Silk is — '■ — by ma^ 

chinery. Sarah a mat. I saw colored yarn into 

a bird's nest. How beautifully the cloth is . The mat 

is evenly. 
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138. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may write a story suggested by this picture, 
using the following 

Points. — Plant; hot climates; tall; slender; raised 
from cuttings; every year; useful; juice in stalk; 
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pressed out ; sugar-mill ; boiled ; evaporated ; mo- 
lasses ; sugar. 

136. FORMING SENTENCES WITH TRAN- 
SITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

You may select twenty verbs from your Reader, 
and wHte them in a column. 

Write the letters t v after each transitive verb, 
and i V after each intransltt'vr i^erb. 

You may form sentences, containing the verbs you 
have written. 




137. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

You may tell somethi/ng 
- - ^^^ about bats, using the f oh 

lowing 

Points. — Body like a 
mouse ; large ears ; strong, 
large wings; has claws 
on its wings; for what 
used ; flies rapidly ; likes 
darkness ; sleeps all day ; 
head downward ; hangs ; 
how; eats insects and 
fruits ; has four large front 
teeth ; other teeth small ; 
is found in hollow trees, 
caves, under the roofs of 
houses, and in old buildings. 
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138. LIMITING NOUNS. 

1. The author, Charles Dickens, wrote David Copperfield. 

2. Charles Dickens, the author, wrote David Copperfield. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? 

What is the subject of the second sentence? 

What words in the first sentence explain what 
author wrote David Copperfield? 

What words in the second sentence explain what 
Charles Dickens was? 

What part of speech is author? 

What part of speech is Charles Dickens? 

The words Charles Dickens, in the first sentence, and 
author, in the second sentence, are explainiiigr nouns. 

A noun is often used to explain another noun. 

Notice commas inclosing diaries JDickens^ in first 
sentence, and the author^ in second sentence. 

Explaining nouns are set off by commas. 

EXERCISE. 

Explain the sentences given below. 

Model. — Tennyson, the poet, wrote Locksley Hall. 

Tennyson is the subject, because it is that about which 
something is said ; wrote Locksley HaU, is the predicate, 
because it is that which is said of the subject; wrote is the 
verb limited by the object complement Liocksley Hall; 
poet is a noun, explaining the noun Tennyson. 

Hudson, the navigator, discovered the Hudson Ri^^er. Long- 
fellow, the poet, wrote Evangeline. Washington Irving, the 
author, wrote the Sketch Book. Brown, the fisherman, was 
drowned. Bichards, the carpenter, built an arbor. 
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139. FORMING SENTENCES WITH 
EXPLAINING NOUNS. 

You may form ten sentences, using the words given 
below, as explaining nouns. Explain eax^h sen- 
tence. Punctuate, as in model, page 121, 



tailor 


hatter 


farmer 


teacher 


judge 


grocer 


banker 


merchant 


editor 


lawyer 


weaver 


conductor 



140. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




^"* X^f 



Tou may write ten questions suggested hy this 
picture. Answer the questions, and connect the an- 
swers in the form of a story. 
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141. USE OF DONE AND DID. 

You may write the following ^ sentences, supplying 
in each, one of the words done or did. 



I the greater part of it. The dress is . Who 

this? The c£irpenter has his work well. Who 

said I that? He has his work well. The gar- 
dener has his work. Albert it himself. I 

three exercises. Joseph his example. 



142. COMPLEMENTS. 

Ants eat insects. Camels betir burdens. 

Booth is an actor. William is a surveyor. 

Deer are graceful. Boats carry passengers. 

Horses draw loads. Quicksands are dangerous. 

Owls are night birds. The grizzly bear is savage. 

You may explain each sentence given above, copy- 
ing the object eomplementSf noudi comjflemenfs, 
and ndjective comiplenients^ in separate columns. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write sentences, each containing one of 
the following words, used as an object complement: 

box wood stove sled pencil 

Write sentences, each containing one of the follow- 
ing words, used as a noun complement : 

birds carts horses trees roclra 

Write sentences, each containing one of the follow- 
ing words, used as an cidjective complement: 
slender stout fine high round 
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143. CHANGING COMPLEMENTS TO 
EXPLAINING NOUNS. 

1. Eli Whitney was a farmer's son. 

2. Eli Whitney, a farmer's son, invented the cotton-gin. 

Note. — The words limit and niodiiVy will be used hereafter 
as meaning the same. 

What kind of a complement is farmer's son, 

in the first sentence? 

In what way are the nouns, farmer's son, used 
in the second sentence? 

A noun complement may become an explain- 
ing noun. 

EXE RC I SE. 

In the groups of sentences given below j tell whether 
the second noun is used as a complement, or as an 
explain lug noun. Explain the compleTnents and 
the explaining nouns. 

Washington was a Virginian. 

Washington, the Virginian, was the first president. 

Carl was an art student. 

Carl, the art student, won a gold medal. 

Lafayette was a Frenchman. 

Lafayette, the Frenchman, visited America. 

Charles Sumner was a statesman. 

Charles Sumner, the statesman, was a lawyer. 

Edward Hitchcock was a geologist. 

Edward Hitchcock, the geologist, was an author. 

William CuUen Bryant was a poet. 

William Cullen Bryant, the iK)et, wrote ** Thanatopsis." 
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144. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may ask ten ques- 
tions suggested bj/ this 
pic I ti r e . AnsR 'cr i he 
questions, uttd connect 
the ariswers ui the form 
of a story. 



148. USE OF RODE AND RIDnEN. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in eachj one or both of the words rode or ridden. 



Have you 



far to-day. Albert 



in the cars when 



he could have 



— in a carriage. I ought to have . 

He asked me if I had . They to the mill. You 

should have . We to the village. I should like 

to have . Mary has to-day. 
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I 
146. FORMING SENTENCES ^A/^ITH COMPLE- 
MENTS AND EXPLAINING NOUNS. 

You may form sentences^ using the words given 
below, as complements^ and as explaining nouns. 

Example. — James White is a merchant. 

James White, the merchant, has gone to Europe. 



girl 


lawyer 


German 


Frenchman 


boy- 


scholar 


merchant 


mail-carrier 


doctor 


painter 


book-seller 


dress-maker 



147. USE OF OUGHT TO AND SHOULI>. 

You may write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing in each, the words ought to^ or should. 

The word oug^ht denotes an obligation, or duty ; should 
denotes a fitness, or expediency. 

California have the medal as a fruit state. We 

be clean and neat. You go to-day. Mary go 

home now. Children be obedient. He go, and 

he be made to go at once. 



148. USE OF STOLE AND STOLEN. 

You may write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing in each, one of the words stole ^ or stolen. 

Caution. — Be careful to use the proper word. Stole 
is often incorrectly used for stolen. 

The coat has been . Who do you think it? My 

lunch was . How do you know that it was ? I 

never in my life. Joseph's satchel has been . That 

is the person who the grapes. His hat has been . 
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149. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




EVA AND BLIND HARRY. 

What is this Uttle girl doing? , 

What seems to be the matter with the little boy's 
eyes ? 

Where are the children sitting? 

To what are they listening? 

Where do you think the birds are? 

Who do you think it is that is looking at the 
children ? 

You may ask four other questions suggested by this 
picture. Answer the questions, and connect the an- 
swers in the form of a story. 
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150. EXPLAINING NOUNS, AND NOUN 
COMPLEMENTS. 

1. Bryant was a poet. 

2. Bryant, the poet, was an editor. 

3. The poet, Bryant, was an editor. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? — what 
of the second ? — what of the third ? 

What is the noun poet in the first sentence ? — ^what 
in the second? — what in the third? 

EXERCISE. 

You may point out, in the following sentences, the 
explahihig nouns , and the complements. 

Robert Burns was a poet. 
Bums, the poet, was a farmer. 
The poet. Bums, was a farmer. 

Pestalozzi was a teacher. 

Pestalozzi, the teacher, was a reformer. 

The teacher, Pestalozzi, was a reformer. 

Edison is an inventor. 

Edison, the inventor, improved the electric light. 

The inventor, Edison, improved the electric light. 

Bancroft is a historian. 

Bfincroft, the historian, is an author. 

The historian, Bancroft, is an author. 

EXERCISE. 

You may write sentences, using the following names 
as ejoplaininff nouns: 

Franklin. Howe. Fulton, * Morse. 
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181. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
y/re. Answer the questions^ and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 



152. USING ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTS. 

You may form sentences^ using in each, one or 
more of the following adjectives, as adjective com' 
plements : 



red 


large 


round 


smooth 


fine 


small 


young 


common 


rare 


white 


square 


excellent 


blue 


rough 


twisted 


beautiful 
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188. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may ask Jive qivestions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions, and write a description 
of birds, using the following 

Points. — Small bodies ; large wings ; strong wings ; 
light bones ; keen sight ; claws ; of what use ; colors 
of feathers ; different songs ; love for yonng. 
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184. USE OF WAS AND WERE. 

You Tuaif write the following sentences^ supplying 
in each, the words was or were. 

Misses Ella, Jennie, and Sarah Lee invited. The 

people invited to vote. The ashes put into the 

barrel. The audience much pleased. When you 

in the city? If I you, I should go. I there, 

you? the clothes new? The jury « not able 

to agree. The chimneys tall and large. A committee 

of three appointed. you on your way down town ? 

The flock of sheep scattered. I wish I in Florida. 

How I wish I an artist. I away from the city 

yesterday. 

185. PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES. 



to 


off 


from 


except 


at 


for 


amid 


during 


of 


into 


along 


among 


in 


over 


down 


around 


on 


near 


about 


against 


by 


after 


above 


beneath 



After each of these prepositions^ you may write 
a noun or a pronoun. 

Examples. — Against them. From the city. 

About the farm. Above the house. 

A preposition with the noun or pronoun follow- 
ing, is called a prepositional plirase. 

You may compose sentences^ using in each, one 
or more of the iyre2>ositional phrases you have 
written. 
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EXERCISE. j^ 

1. He walked rapidly. 2. He walked with rapidity. 

What word in the first sentence modifies the verb 
walked ? 

What does the prepositional phrase, with rapidity, 

modify ? 

Compose ten sentences containing prepositional 
phrases. 

In the sentences you have written^ you may tell 
what each one of the prepositional phrases limits. 



156. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




SAILBOAT 



Pupils may wrile 
a desrriptiofi of each 
of these boats. Chinese junk. 

Compare the boats in these pictures : tell in what 
ways they are alike; in what ways they are differ^ 
ent 
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ALICE AND HER BROTHER. 

You may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions^ and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 



IS 7. USE OF LAYING AND LYING. 

You may write the sentences given beloWj supply- 
ing in each, one of the words layiuff or lying. 

Notice ivhich one of these words requires an object 
complement. 



at anchor. The dust is 



I saw six ships 
the leaves. The 
The leaves are — 

for the summer. Robbers were 

valley is in shadow. A book is 



upon 



— of the Atlantic cable was a success. 

on the grass. We are our plans 

in wait for him. The 
on the table. 
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158. CHANGING POSSESSIVE NOUNS TO 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES. 

1. California's great trees are cedar. 

2. The great trees. of California are cedar. 

What are the modifiers of the subject in the first 
sentence ? 

What words in the second sentence mean the same 
as California's in the first sentence? 

EXERCISE. 

Rewrite each of the sentences given below, chang- 
ing the possessive nouns to prepositional phrases^ 

and supplying such other words as may be necessary. 
Explain each sentence, subject, predicate, and limit- 
ing-ivorxl. 

Example. — Longfellow's poems are household words. 

The poems of Longfellow are household words. 

The Hudson's banks are romantic. The bluebird's arrival is 
a sign of spring. Australia's eastern coast is rugged. Ele- 
phants' tusks are ivory. Rivers' beds are often sandy. Wash- 
ington's home was Mount Vernon. The rose's petals are used 
in making a perfume. Deer's hoofs are divided into two parts. 

159. USE OF SITTING AND SETTING. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one of the words sitting or setting. 

A man is '- on the porch. James is out tomato- 
plants. The sun is just . I am still. I am tired 

of so still. She is near the table. The sun 

looks red. Ella is under a tree in the yard. 
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EXERCISES IN DIAGRAMMING. 

EZBItO&B 8TBEKOTHSN8. 

Exercise ! strenfirthens 

Wolfe oaftubed Qubbeo. 

Wolfe I captured Quebec 

FiBEMEN ABE 0OTJBAOBOU8. 

Firemen n are courageous 



LtA Fatbtte and Kosciusko aided Amebioa. 
La Fayette 



aAd 



iko 



aided America 



-I- 



SUNSHINE PUBIFIE8 AND INVIOOBATE8. 

purifies 



Sunshine 



aJid 
invigorates 



PXTEB STUYVESANT WAS BBAVE BUT 8TUBBOBN. 



Stubborn 



I btt 
Peter Stuyvesant n was brave 



The GALLANT Gbeen Mountain Boys fought veby bbavelt. 
Green Mountain Boys .1 fought 
bravely 
very 



The gallant 



Alexandeb*8 wab-hobse, Bucephalus, was afbaid of his shadow. 



war-horse 
Alexander's 



Bucephalus 



was , afraid 



J_ 



Jf 



shadow 
his" 



Menendez, invading Flobida, founded St. Augustine, 
Menendez 



founded 1 St. Augustine 



invading 1 Florida 



Note,~7%« participle^ invading^ represents an assumed action. 
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To AVOID THE ATTACK WAS IMPOflSIBLS. 

To 
I avoid attack n was [ impoesible 
the 



ThX DB8IRE TO REXEW HIS YOUTH, BROUGHT De LeON TO FLORIDA. 



desire 
The"! 



to 



renew youth 



his 



brought i De Leon 



to 



Florida 



The^ FIRST English nayioator that reached America was John Oabot. 
navigator ij was John Cabot 



The first English 



that li reached i Amerioa 



Garfield was at Long Branch when he died. 
Gkkrfleld ii was 



at 



Long Branch 



~wh!en 
he , I died 



That William Tell ever bzi8TBd is disputed. 

That 



William TeU 1 1 existed 



ever 



is disputed 



Longfellow wrote many prose works, but he is best known by his poems. 
Longfellow , wrote works 



he 





many prose 


but 




best 


known 
by 




' poems 



his 
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160. LANGUAGE EXERCISE 

What is this boy doing ? 

How many fish has he 
caught ? 

Where do you think 
he Uves? 

Who Uves with him? 

To whom will he carry 
his fish? 

Ask ten other qicestions 
about this picture. An- 
swer the questions, and 
connect the answers in 
the form of a story. 




161. CHANGING PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 
TO POSSESSIVE NOUNS. 

You may rewrite the sentences given below, 
changing the prepositional phrases to jjossesslre 

nouns. Diagram each sentence, and explain the 

possessive nouns. 

The first settlers of New York were traders from Holland. 
The composer of the Star Spangled Banner was Francis S. Key. 
The father of Columbus was a wool-comber. The dry-docks of 
Brooklyn are the finest in America. The tides of London rise 
eighteen feet. The home of the condor is in the Andes. The 
compass of the mariner directs him at sea. The best friend of 
the farmer is the robin. The food of the robin is worms and 
insects. 
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162. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions^ and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 

163. USE OF SITS AND SETS. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in eachj the words sits or sets. 

The wild duck on her nest. She the pitcher on 



Any one who • 



the table, 
blackbird 
in a bank of clouds ! 



- in a draft may take cold. The 

on her eggs three weeks. See ! the sun 

Court to-day. The gardener 



on a box while he 



out the plants. 
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16 4. CONTRACTIONS. 

1. You're going. You are going. 

2. I*m not going. I am not going. 

3. Aren't you going? Are you not going? 

4. I haven't the book. I have not the book. 

In how many ways is the first sentence written? 

Instead of the words I am, what is written in the 
second sentence? 

Instead of the words are not, what is written in 
the third sentence? 

What letter is omitted when the words you are 
are contracted to you're? — when the words I am 
are contracted to I'm ? 

How is the contraction of have not, written in 
the fourth sentence? What letter is omitted? 

What mark denotes the omission of the letter o? 

When words are contracted in spelling, the omis- 
sion of letters is indicated by an apostrophe ( ' ). 

I>on*t, can't, w^on*t, and shan't, are commonly written 
as single words. 

The apostrophe is also used to denote the 
plurals of figures, letters, and signs. 

Examples. — Mind your p's and q's. 

Cross your t's and dot your i's. 

Cast out the 9's in the example. 

Make your 8's and 3's accurately. 

Be careful how you make your +'s and — 's. 

Caution. — The abbreviation^ dOH% should never 
be used with the singular pronoun he. 
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USE OF MORE AND MOST. 



A LIST OF COMMON CONTRACTIONS. 



I'd 


I would 


twere 


it were 


111 


I will 


'midst 


amidst 


'tis 


it is 


hadn't 


had not 


I've 


I have 


you've 


you have 


e'er 


ever 


they're 


they are 


e'en 


even 


thou'rt 


thou art 


he'd 


he would 


'gainst 


against 


ne'er 


never 


mayn't 


may not 


don't 


do not 


'mongst 


amongst 


'twill 


it will 


couldn't 


could not 


'twas 


it was 


oughtn't 


ought not 


you'll 


you will 


wouldn't 


would not 


hasn't 


has not 


shouldn't 


should not 



EXERCISE. 

The pupil may write frora memory as many sen- 
tences as possible, containing the contractions already 
given. 



16S. USE OF MORE AND MOST. 

Yoti may write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing the words more or most. 

The word more implies being greater in any way, increased, 
or superior ; most implies being greatest in number, excelling 
in quantity, or superior to all others. 



The 



— wealthy people are not always the — 
Some children are studious than others. I am now 



happy. 



willing to go 
is a — 



Charles is 



— generous than James. Henry 

faithful boy than his brother. He can be 

active if he chooses. I shall be happy to see you. This 



orange is 



juicy than that one. 
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166. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




Pupils may write a story suggested by these two 
pictures. 
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167. COMPOUND SUBJECTS. 
1. Eagles and condors eat flesh. 2. He and I expect to go. 
Name the subjects in these sentences. 

What word connects eagles and condors? 

What word connects he and I? 
What part of speech is and? 

A subject made up of two or more nouns or 
pronouns connected by a conjunction, is called a 
compound subject. 

Diagram and explain the following sentences : 

Oranges and bananas are kinds of fruit. Leopards and 
tigers are flesh-eaters. Cassia and cinnamon are kinds of bark. 
Firs and hemlocks are evergreen trees. Cotton and tobacco 
are plants. Ants and bees are insects. 

EXERCISE. 

You w,ay compose ten sentences like those given 
above. Diagram and explain each, 

168. COMPOUND PREDICATES. 
Fruit ripens and falls. 
How many verbs are there in this sentence? 

When a predicate contains two or more verbs 
connected by a conjunction, it is called a com- 
pound predicate. 

You may diagram, and explain each of the follow- 
ing sentences. 
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Frogs swim and hop. Some grasshoppers jump and fly. 
Some bears swim and climb. Parrots talk and whistle. Mon- 
keys scream and chatter. Water ripples and roars. Steers 
shine and twinkle. Geese swim and dive. 

EXERC I SE. 

Ton may compose, diagram,, and explain ten sen- 
tences like those given above, (Use models given in 
sections II4, 1^0, and 110.) 



169. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You mny write a description of this picture, usmg 
the following 

Points. — Terrier; puppies; rat; floor; caught; 
smell ; frightened ; rats ; looks ; watching ; ears ; 
straight. 
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170. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
1. Peacocks scream. 2. Hens cackle. 

You may unite these sentences^ using a conjunc- 
tion ^ as and or but. 

In the same m^anner, you may connect the follow- 
ing sentences. 

Hens walk. Ducks swim. 

Mice nibble. Rats gnaw. 

Wood burns. Asbestus will not bum. 

Stars twinkle. Diamonds sparkle. 

Sparrows chirp. Canaries sing. 

Roses have thorns. Locust-trees have spines. 

Two sentences, united by a conjunction like 
and or but, form what is called a compound 
sentence. 

You may write ten compound sentences. Ex- 
plain each. 

171. DIAGRAMMING SENTENCES. 

Pupils may diagram and explain the following 
sentences. 

De Soto died ; and his men buried him in the Mississippi 
River. We looked for a heavy shower; for the clouds were 
very dark. Lucy went into the garden for roses ; but they had 
all been picked. I hope Nellie will call ; for I should like to 
go with her. The children went to the tree for scwne cherries ; 
but the birds had taken them all. Emma could not read the 
story to me, because James had taken away the book. The 
boatman lowered the sail ; for he saw a storm coming on. "We 
looked out at the window, and we saw the moon shining on 
the lake. 
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172. FORMING SENTENCES CONTAINING THE 
CONJUNCTIONS AND. BUT, ETC. 

You may form ten sentences^ each containing one 
of the conjunctions and, but, if, or or. Explain 
each sentence, 

173. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




rt 



You may describe this picture, using the follow- 
ing 

Points. — Mary ; Charles ; Speckle ; happy ; nest ; 
little chickens ; six ; coop ; eat ; water ; carry ; apron ; 
bam ; hay ; smiles. 
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174. USE OF RAISE, RISE, ROSE, RISEN. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in each, one of the words raise, rise, rose, or risen. 

The river has a great deal. I saw the sun this 

morning. I can not this window. The sun at 

five this morning. The sun has . I wish you would 

from the floor. Has the dough ? It will not 

. Henry at six this morning. I as soon 

as you called me. I would rather not . I should have 

earlier. At what time did you ^ ? 

178. ACTIVE FORMS CHANGED TO 
PASSIVE FORMS. 

1. The men built the fort. 2. The fort was built by the men. 

Do these sentences express the same fact? 

What is the verb in the first sentence? Is it 
transitive or intransitive? 

What is the verb in the second sentence? 

What word is the object complement in the 
first sentence ? 

What part of the second sentence is the word fort ? 

What kind of a phrase is by the men ? 

A passive verb is one whose subject may be the 
object complement of its active form. 

Passive. — The ship was navigated by the captain. 
Active.— The captain navigated the ship. (Object comple- 
ment.) 

When the object complement in one sentence, 
becomes a subject in another sentence expressing 
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the same thought, the verb is changed from the 
active form to the passive form. 

Explanation. — Built, in the first sentence has the active 
form ; fort is the object complement. 
Fort is the subject of the second sentence, 
and meu is a part of a prepositional 
phrase. 

Only verbs which are transitive can have pas- 
sive forms. 

You may tell which of the following sentences con- 
tain dctive forms, and which passive forms. Ex- 
plain why each of the forms used is active or pas- 
sive. 

The president wrote the message. Professor Morse planned 
the Atlantic Telegraph. The emperor built the palace. The 
wind tore the flag. His father gave WilUam the watch. The 
message was written by the president. The Atlantic Telegraph 
was planned by Professor Morse. The palace was built by the 
emi)eror. The flag was torn by the wind. The watch was given 
to William by his father. That nest was made by robins. 



176. USE OF CHOOSE, CHOSE, AND CHOSEN. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one of the words choose^ chosen or chosefi. 

I the red apple. America freedom of thought. 

I to go alone. George was first. Sarah herself 

the dress. I should have been . Will you 

first? You have a good pattern. He himself thQ 

hors^. 
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177. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions, and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 



178. FORMING SENTENCES WITH 
ACTIVE VERBS. 

You may form sentences, containing the following 
active forms: 



eat 


saw 


kept 


burst 


cut 


sold 


gave 


made 


fed 


paid 


rung 


know 


left 


hear 


draw 


shook 


had 


flin^ 


drive 


forsake 
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Examples. — Myra saw her brother. 

The river burst its banks. 

You may rewrite the sentences you Juive written, 
changing each verb to the passive form. 

Examples.— Her brother was seen by Myra. 

Its banks were burst by the river. 

179. CHANGING PASSIVE FORMS TO 
ACTIVE FORMS. 

You may rewrite the sentences given heloiv, chang- 
ing the passive forms to active forms, and active 
fortns to passive forms. Diagram each sentence^ 
and explain the verb forms. 

The Gulf of St. Lawrence was discovered by Cartier. Vir- 
ginia was named by Sir Walter Raleigh. Washington crossed 
the Delaware on Christmas night. Louisiana was named by 
La Salle. Wellington conquered Napoleon at Waterloo. Burns 
wrote the "Cotter's Saturday Night." Prince Bonaparte was 
slain by the Zulus. The combined naval forces of France and 
Spain were conquered by Nelson. 

180. USE OF REFER, REFERRED; 
ALLUDE, ALLUDED. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one of the words refer, referred, allude, 
or alluded. 

To whom do you ? I to our friend. to 

the dictionary. I only to it. The consul to the 

report. Did you to that merchant? I said he. 

to me. I to the fact of his being present. The lady 

was to the consul. 
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181. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

Pupils may describe the brown bear and the polar 
bear J using the following 

Points. — Large, heavy ani- 
mal ; brown or blackish fur ; 
large flat feet ; long claws ; 
five toes on each foot ; very 
short tail ; eats flesh and vege- 
tables ; prefers vegetable food ; 
long face ; pointed mouth ; 
fore legs longer; swims; 
BROWN BEAR. climbs ; sometimes fierce; 

long fur ; used for rugs ; caps. 




Very fierce ; flat head ; heavy 
body ; longer neck ; smooth white 
fur ; lives near the sea ; very cold 
climates ; catches seals ; on ice ; 
in water ; eats eggs and berries ; 
very fond of its young. 




POLAR BEAR. 



182. THE CLAUSE DEFINED. CLAUSE 
CONTAINING WHO. 

1. Honest men generally succeed. 
What word modifies men? 

2. Men who are honest generally succeed. 

Does the second sentence mean the $ame as the 
flr^t sentence? 
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What word does who are honest limit? 
To what does who refer? 
What is the predicate of who? 

Name the parts this modifier contains. 

A modifier containing a subject and predicate is 
called a clause. 

A sentence containing a clause is called a com- 
plex sentence. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the clauses in the sentences given below, 
and tell what each modifies. Diagram each. 

Model. — De Foe, who wrote Robinson Crusoe, was an English 
man. 

Who wrote Robinson Crusoe, is a clause, modi- 
fying the noun De Foe. 

People who live in Lapland, are called Lapps. Napoleon, who 
was defeated at Waterloo, was banished to St. Helena. Harvey, 
who discovered the circulation of the blood, was an Englishman. 
Columbus, who made four voyages to the New World, died in 
Spain. Roger Williams, who was the founder of Rhode Island, 
named the city of Providence. William Penn, who founded 
Philadelphia, belonged to the Society of Friends. People, who 
live by fishing, are called fishermen. 

183. FORMING COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

You may compose complex sentences, containing the 
clauses given below, Explain each sentence, 

who played ball. who wrote me a letter. 

who came home. who recited a selection. 

who saw the circus. who studied his lessons. 

who went to Boston. who went to the sea-side. 
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184. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




THE LION. 

Pupils may write a description of a lion, using the 
folloiving 

Points. — Largest of flesh-eating animals; yellowish 
color ; lighter underneath ; male with heavy mane ; 
shaggy ; long ; strong animal ; large head ; bright, 
flashing eyes ; sometimes eight feet in length from 
nose to tail ; found chiefly in Africa ; seeks its food 
at night. 



18 5. USE OF BETWEEN AND AMONG. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one of the words betiveeu or among. 



the French and the Prussians. That 

you and me. Tares grow the wheat. 



The fight was 

is a secret 

It rests the officers and the crew. 



the Revolution stands Jasper. 
English and American nations, 
land is Mount Blanc. 



the heroes of 

Harmony exists the 

the mountains of Switzer- 
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186. THE CLAUSE CONTAINING WHOSE, 

The ship has been brought into port, 

rudder | was broken 
whose 

What ship has been brought into port? 
What clause modifies ship? 
What is the subject of the clause? 
What word modifies rudder? 

Tou may diagram the following sentences : 

The Hudson, whose banks are romantic, is much visited. 
The cactus, whose petals were opening, has blossomed. The 
trumpet-vine, whose flowers are showy, grows wild in Virginia. 
The Susquehanna, whose waters are shallow, is not navigable. 
Primroses, whose flowers are yellow, blossom early. Sugar- 
beets, whose juice is sweet, furnish sugar. The beaver, whose 
fur is thick, is a valuable animal. Florida, whose climate is 
mild, is much visited in cold weather. The wild rose, whose 
petals are single, is very fragrant. 



EXERCISE. 

You may compose complex sentences^ containing the 
clauses given below. Explain each sentence. 

Model. — George, whose book was lost, told me about it. 

Whose book was lost is a clause, modifying Creorge. 
Book is the subject of the clause, and is modified by the 
pronoun whose. 

whose book was lost. whose dress was torn. 

whose pencil has been found. whose ship has been 

wrecked. whose house has been burned. whose 

mother has gone away. 
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187. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 
THE BUFFALO. THE DEER. 

You may describe this picture, comparing the huf" 
falo and deer. Use the following 

Points. — Larger animal : strong ; heavy ; wild ; 

herds; lives on the 
plains ; horns, short, 
cur\^ed ; tail long ; mane 
thick ; hair long and 
shaggy ; angry eyes. 




Smaller animal : slen- 
^^ der ; gentle ; smooth 

hair ; horns, large and branching ; tail short ; easily 
tamed; mild eyes. 



188. THE CLAUSE CONTAINING WHOM. 

Children, are obedient, 

whom we love most, 

What does the clause, whom we love most, 

modify ? 

You may point out the clauses in the following 
sentences, and tell what each one modifies. 

The little girl, whom all call pretty, is vain. The man, whom 
we saw, was an actor. Thomas, whom we all respect, is an 
honest man. The gardener, whom we expected, has come. 
The boys, whom we saw, were Italians. The children, whom 
we heard sing, were brothers. The lecturer, whom we heard 
last night, has left the city. The sailors, whom we knew, sailed 
this morning. 
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189. LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 




Tou may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions, and connect the ^answers 
in the form of a story. 

You may compare 
these two dogs, and write a 
description of them, using 
the following 

Points. — Different i n 
size ; each dog's appear- 
ance ; different color ; the 
habits of each dog ; in 
what ways they are use- 
ful ; their dispositions ; 
gentle ; cross ; countries 
each comes from ; found 
in this country. 
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190. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

You may write a description of a camel, using 
the following 

Points, — Very large; gentle; bears burdens; en- 
dures great heat ; 
lives on little food 
and water, cross- 
ing the desert ; is 
supplied with 
food from hump ; 
hump composed 
of fat ; back-bone 
THE CAMEL. of camcl Straight ; 

thick padded feet, for walking in hot sand ; thick 
pads on knees and chest, for lying on hot sand ; sharp 
wedge-shaped teeth ; very long eyelashes ; can close 
nostrils ; stomach and paunch furnished with cells 
for holding water; lives thirty or forty years. 

191. THE CLAUSE CONTAINING WHICH. 

The river is not navigable, 

which is shallow, 

What does the clause, which is shallow, modify ? 

You may explain the sentences given below. Point 
out the clauses f and tell what each one modifies. 

The book which I sent for, was a history. The stone which 
we saw, was red granite. The letter which I received, was 
from my brother. Those apples which you bought, were very 
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large. The building which we saw, was a church. The 
oranges which come from Florida, are large. 

192. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




You may ask ten questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions, and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 
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193. THE CLAUSE CONTAINING WHAT, 
AND COMPLEMENTS. 

1. Pure air is healthful. 

What kind of a complement is healthful? 

2. James is a student. 

What kind of a complement is student? 

3. Pure air is what we want. 

What kind of a complement is what we want? 

EXERCISE. 

You may diagram and explain the following sen- 
tenceSj pointing out the complements, and telling 
about each. 

A wire is what carries the message. Steam is what moves 
the machinery. Showers are what we expect in spring. The 
"Life of Columbus" is what I sent for. Rain is what farmers 
desire. A hot sun is what makes Indian-corn grow. 



194. CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Who, whose, whom, which, and that, are 
called conjunctive pronouns. 

You may compose five sentences, containing the 
conjunctive pronoun who; Jive, containing whose; 
five, containing whom; five, containing what; five, 
containing which; five, containing that. Explain 
each sentence. 
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Who always represents persons. 
Which represents animals or things. 
That represents persons^ animals, or things. 
What represents things. 

EXERCISE. 

You may rewrite all the sentences in the last ex- 
ercise, containing the conjunctive pronouns who and 
which f omitting those words, and using in their 
places the conjunctive pronoun that. 

Examples. — This is the man who went away. 
This is the man that went away. 

This is the pencil which I bought. 
This is the pencil that I bought. 

Explain each sentence you have written. 

195. AN ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

1. The dew disappears rapidly. 

2. The dew disappears when the sun shines. 

What word does rapidly modify? 

What word does the clause when the sun shines 
modify ? 

What word connects the sun shines with the 
dew disappears? 

When is a conjunctive adverb. 

EXERCISE. 

You may explain the following sentences^ telling 
what ^Q^h clause modifies, 
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The wheels turn when the machinery is started. The force 
of steam increases when it is confined. The tea-kettle sings 
when the water grows hot. The snow melts when the sun 
shines. The birds return when the spring comes. The outside 
of a pitcher of ice-water becomes moist when the weather is 
warm. Fogs break away when the sun shines. The dew 
gathers when the night is cool. 

EXERCISE. 

You may compose ten complex sentences^ containing 
the conjunctive adverb when. Explain each, 

196. OTHER CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

1. Jennie sews while her mother reads. 

2. Reuben catches the ball as it falls. 

What word does the clause, while her mother 
reads, modify? What does as it falls modify? 

While, when, and as (in the sentences given 
above), are conjunctive adverbs. 

You may diagram and explain the following sen^ 

tences. 

She studies as she sews. They admire while they look at it. 
The girls talk while they walk. George whistles while he works. 
Soldiers sometimes sleep while they march. James took Frank 
with him when he went into the woods. Eddie ran away when 
the gun was fired. The boatman sings as he rows. Boys often 
run and jump when on their way to school. 

You may compose ten sentences, each one contain- 
ing an adverbial clause^ beginning with one of the 
conjunctive adverbs as^ while^ or when. Explain^ 

each sentence. 
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197. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




This ship seems to be in trouble ; — what do you 
think is the matter ? Where is the ship ? 
What is the man doing on the mast? 
What does he see in the distance? 
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What will the people on the shore do? 
Do you think there are any other people on this 
ship? 

You may ask five other questions suggested hy this 
picture. Answer the questions^ and connect the an- 
swers in the form of a story, 

198. USE OF SEEM, SEEMS, AND 
APTEAR, APPEARS. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one of the words seen}, seems , appear , or 
appears. 



She — 
day fine. Did she 



to be satisfied. The dress - 



to be new. The 



— to be contented? The moon 

over the hill. How did he to be ? It to be 

green. The man to be well pleased. I hope you will 

well. I can well if I wish to. The storm 

to be passing over. The sun between the clouds. 



199. 




PEA$ IN PQD. 



LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 

What kind of stalks has a pea? 
How does a pea climb? 
What kind of seed-vessel has it? 
Where do the seeds grow? 
Of what color are they? 
For what are they used? 

AsTc five other questions about this 
plant. Answer the questions, and con- 
nect the answers to form a descrip- 
tion. 
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200. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Tou may lurite a story suggested by this picture 



201. A NOU-N CLAUSE. 

1. The statement is true. 

2. That the clouds are white is true. 

What is the subject in the first sentence? 
What is the subject in the second sentence? 

3. 9e said, "I am going home." 
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A direct quotation (as in the sentence just 
given), is set off by quotation marlcs. 

What is the object complement in that sentence ? 

A clause used as a subject or as an object com- 
plement of a sentence, is called a noun clause. 

That the clduds are white, in the second sentence, is a 
clause. 

It is introduced by the conjunctive pronoun that. 

The clause, "1 am g^oing home,** in the third sentence, is 
the object complement of the verb said. 

EXERCISE. 

You may explain the following sentences, pointing 
out the noun clauses. 

That the western country is fast filling up, is a fact. That 
white clover shows civilization, is true. That the soul is im- 
mortal, is an ancient doctrine. That Henry Clay wbb a true 
statesman, is acknowledged. That the cactus growing on the 
western plains shows a dry soil, is decided. That the buffalo is 
becoming extinct, is a truth. 

202. FORMING SENTENCES WITH CLAUSES 
AS SUBJECTS AND OBJECTS. 

You may compose sentences, containing the follow- 
ing clauses f used as subjects. 

That New York is a large city. That the Mississippi is a 
very long river. That California produces beautiful fruit. 
That England is a powerful nation. 

You may compose other sentences, using the sam£> 
clauses as object complements. 

Example.— The geographies teach that the Mississippi is a 
very long river, 
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203. LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 




APPLE BLOSSOMS. 



You may describe an apple-tree, telling about its 
trunk, branches, leaves, blossoms, and fruit. 




THE APPLE. 

Ask other qu^estions, and write n description. 
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204. THE CLAUSE CONTAINING ^ WHERE. 
It was in this place where I met my brother. 

Where did I meet my brother? 
What word does the clause, where T met my 
brother, limit? 

Note. — The adverb where connects the clause which it 
introduces, with the word that the clause modifies, and itself 
modifies the verb in the clause. In the sentence given, where 
connects the clause with the noun place, and itself modifies 
the verb met. 

You inoAj diagram and explain the sentences given 
beloiv. Point out the clauses. Tell what each one 
limits. 

Kentucky is the state where Abraham Lincoln was bom. 
Boston Harbor is the place where the tea was thrown over- 
board. Venice is the city where Marco Polo was born. New- 
port is the place where the old Round Tower stands. The 
Charter Oak was the tree where William Wadsworth hid tho 
Connecticut charter. Elberon Cottage was the house where 
President Garfield died. 

EXERC I SE. 

You may compose ten sentences^ containing the 
conjunctive adverb where. Diagram and explain 
each sentence. 

Model. — The house on the hill is where I live. 

Where I live is a noun clause used as the complement of 
is. (Or, it may be said to modify the noun complement house 
understood.) 

Where is an adverb used to connect the clause with the 
word it limits, and modifying the verb liv^? 
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208. LANGUAGE 


EXERCISE. 
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Fot6 TTmj/ asfc fe7^ questions suggested by this pict- 
ure. Answer the questions^ and connect the answers 
in the form of a story. 
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206. ACTIONS ASSUMED AND PREDICATED. 
Running quickly, he stumbled and fell. 

Who stumbled and fell? 

What is the subject of the sentence? 

What is the predicate? 

What was he doing when he stumbled and fell ? 

How many actious are mentioned in this sentence ? 

How many of these verbs are predicates? 

Which verb is not a predicate? 

Running is a verb, expressing an assumed action of he. 

Verbs expressing assumed action, being, or state, 
are called participles. 

Remark. — Not all verbs are predicates. Participles are 
verbs, but not predicates. The same may be said of the 
infinitive. 

EXERCISE. 

You may explain the sentences given below, using 
the following model, 

1. Sentence. \ 

2. Subject. I 

3. Predicate, i ^^ ^y ^ 

4. Participle. ^ 

The child, playing by the river, fell into the water. My 
watch, losing time, was repaired by the jeweler. The sun, 
rising, scattered the fog. They went on board the vessel lying 
in the harbor. Catching the thief, they find the watch in his 
pocket. The balloon, rising rapidly, soon passed out of sight. 
A boy, riding an elephant, led the procession. 
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A participle may consist of more tiian one word. 

Examples. — shaving paid, having been asked. 

A participle may have an adjective comple- 
ment, an object complement, or other modi- 
fiers, in the same manner as other forms of the verb. 

Explain each example given below. 

Going to school. Listening to stories. 

Walking up hill. Climbing their fence. 

Eowing the boat. Having been forgiven 

Having been late. Looking over the lake. 

Reading the book. Picking the strawberries. 

Holding the reins. Having written the letter. 

Looking for a pin. Jumping from the carriage. 

Closing their books. Walking early in the morning. 

207. CHANGING PREDICATED ACTIONS TO 
ASSUMED ACTIONS. 

You may change the predicated actions given 
below, to assutned actions. 

Example. 

1. Predicated action.— The horse is running. 

2. Assv/med action. — The horse running, broke the carriage. 

Horses are pulling. The wind is blowing. 

The bird is singing. The water is flowing. 

The boy is studying. The tide is coming in. 

You will notice that in changing an action from 
its predicated forrn^ as in Example 1, to its assumed 

form, as in Example 2^ a new predicate must be 
added. 
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EXERCISE. 

You may change the sentences given below, so that 
there will he only one action predicated. 

Example. 

1. The man fired and ran aw«y. Two actions predicated. 

2. The man, having fired, ran away. One action assumed 

and one predicated. 

The boy climbed the tree and took the nest. The pilot took 
the helm and steered the ship. The clouds floated by and dis- 
appeared. The dog barked and ran away. The ships sailed 
out on the ocean and encountered a storm. Thomas skated 
on the pond and fell down. Willie played base-ball and broke 
his arm. 



208. LANGUAGE E X-E R CI S E . 

You may write a description of 
an ostrich, using the following 

Points. — Largest bird ; strong ; 
swift ; ungraceful ; seven to nine 
feet high ; long legs ; runs fast ; 
two toes on each foot ; very large, 
beautiful feathers ; male ostrich, 
tail feathers black ; wing feathers, 
white ; female ostrich, feathers 
snow-white ; can not fly ; at night 
sits on eggs; leaves them to the sun in the day- 
time ; bears thirst ; can run sixty miles in an hour ; 
native of Africa and Arabia. 




THE OSTRICH. 
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209. THE INFINITIVE. 

1. He rows (Why?) for exercise. 

2. He rows (Why?) that he may exercise. 

3. He rows (Why?) to exercise. 

What is the difference in the meaning of these 
three sentences? 

What does the prepositional phrase lor exercise 
modify? What does the clause that he may ex- 
ercise modify? 

What two words in the third sentence are used to 
modify rows? 

To exercise is a verb phrase called the infinitive. It is 

formed of the word to followed by a verb. 

EXERCISE. 

You may form sentences, using in each, one of the 

infinitives given below. 

Examples. — We try to study. George hkes to walk. 

to run to play to walk to learn 

to row to hear to excel to study 

An infinitive may have modifiers like other forms 
of the verb. 

Examples — I hope to see him. I will try to come early. 
EXERCISE. 

You may diagram and explain the following sen- 
tences. 

I like to sew. I expect to go to-morrow. 

We eat to live. The children love to jump. 

He likes to read. Julia promised to call early. 
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210. INFINITIVES AS SUBJECTS. 

You may compose sentences^ using the infinitives 

given below , as subjects. 

Example. — To row is healthful. 

to eat to rest to visit to sleep 

to run to play to steal to walk 

211. INFINITIVES AS OBJECTS. 

Compose sentences, using the infinitives given he- 
low, as object complements. 

Example. — I desire to live. 

to fall to read to jump to dream 

to give to write to drive to choose 

212. INFINITIVES WITHOUT TO. 

1. I did not see him go. 

2. He will let us know. 

3. We dare not leave him. 

After the verbs bid, dare, let, make, need, and see, 

the infinitive is used without the word to. 

What infinitive is used in the first sentence? In 
the second sentence? In the third sentence? 

EXERCISE. 

You may form five sentences, using in each, one 
of the following infinitives^ omitting to. 

to go to ride to hear to jump 

to feel to sing to skate to write 
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213. REVIEW EXERCISE. 

A Sentence is a thought expressed in words. 
The principal parts of a Sentence are : 

1. The Subject— about which something is said. 

2. The Predicate— what is said of the subject. 

A . Compound Sentence consists of two sen- 
tences united by a conjunction. 

A Clause is a modifier, containing a subject and 
a predicate. 

Clauses are joined to the words they limit : 

1. By the conjunctive pronouns, who, whose, 
whom, which, what, or that. 

2. By the conjunctive adverbs, when, while, as, 
or where. 

A Clause may be used as the subject of a sen- 
tence, or to complete the meaning of a verb. 

A Complex Sentence consists of a sentence and 
a clause. 

A Compound Subject consists of two (or more) 
subjects connected by a conjunction. 

A Compound Predicate consists of two (or 
more) verbs connected by a conjunction. 

A noun used to complete the meaning of a verb : 

1. After forms of the verb be, (as, is, are, was, 
were,) is called a Noun Complement. 

2. After other verbs, is called an Object Com- 
plement. 
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An adjective, used to complete the meaning 
of a verb, is called an Adjective Complement. 
A noun may be used to limit another noun: 

1. To denote ownership or possession. It is 
then called a Possessive Noun. 

2. To explain Its meaning. It is then called an 
Explaining Noun. 

A preposition with the noun or pronoun following, 
is called a Prepositional Phrase. 
In meaning, verbs are of two kinds : 

1. A Transitive Verb is one which requires an 
object complement. 

2. An Intransitive Verb is one which does not 
require an object complement. 

In form, verbs are of two kinds : 

1. An Active Verb represents an action performed 
by its subject. 

2. A Passive Verb has for a subject what would 
be the object complement of its active form. 

Actions are either predicated or assumed : 

1. Predicated, when both subject and predicate 
are used. 

2. Assumed, when a participle only is used. 
The Infinitive form of the verb may be used : 

1. As a modifier. 

2. As the subject of a sentence. 

3. As an object complement. 

The Infinitive is used without to after certain verbs. 
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THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR MODIFICATIONS. 



214. KINDS OF -NOUNS. 

We have learned that a noun is a name, and that there 
are two kinds of nouns, proper and common, and that 

A proper noun is the name of a particular person, place, 
or thing. 

A common noun is the name of any one of a class of objects. 

Are the names in the groups given below, com- 
mon or proper nouns? 

You may tell which of the groups are nntnes of 
assertions or actions; which are names of quali- 
ties; wnd which are names of many individuals 
toijether. 

Group 1. — meeting, committee, army, flock. 
Group 2. — goodness, frailty, pride, kindness. 
Group 3. — the running, the sitting, the sleeping, the walking. 

You may form sentences^ using the words found in 
the three groups given above. 

Examples. — The meeting was ended. * 

Goodness is not common. 
Kindness is an admirable quality. 
The walking continued for three days. 
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174 USE OF NEITHER, NOR, AND EITHER, OR. 

Names of qualities are called abstract nouns. 

Names of many individuals together are called 
collective nouns. 

Names of assertions or actions are called verbal 
nouns. 

Nouns \ ^^^^^ r abstract. 
( common < verbal. 

[ collective. 

You may tell which of the nov/ns you have used in 
this section, are abstract; which, collective; and 
which, verbal. Tell the reasons. 

Models. is an abstract noun, because it is the name 

of a quality. 

is a collective noun, because it is the name 

of several objects considered as one. 

is a verbal noun, because it is the name of 



an assertion. 

215. USE OF NEITHER, NOR, AND 
EITHER, OR. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, one pair of the words neither, nor, and 
either, or. 

the house the garden was sold. the 

lawyer his clerk was to blame. It will snow 

xain, for the clouds are dark. the carpenter 

his tools were there. She is ^ — active — : intelli- 
gent. you I must go. money '• — men 

are needed, -= you -- — -- — I were to blame. 
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216. GENDER. 



tiger 


tigress 


ink 


father 


mother 


pen 


brother ^ 


sister 


desk 



Which of these nouns name persons of the male 
sex? 

Which of them of the female? 

Which of these nouns name objects of no gender? 

Words that denote persons or animals of the male 
sex, are said to be of the masculine gender. 

Words that denote persons or animals of the 
female sex, are said to be of the feminine gender. 

Words that denote objects neither male nor ifemale, 
are said to be of the neuter gender. 



boy 


girl 


father 


mother 


lion 


lioness 


hunter 


huntress 


host 


hostess 


deacon 


deaconess 


Jew 


Jewess 


testator 


testatrix 


hero 


heroine 


songster 


songstress 


king 


queen 


emperor 


' empress 


tiger 


tigress 


widower 


widow 


duke 


duchess 


murderer 


murderess 


actor 


actress 


benefactor 


benefactress 


tailor 


tailoress 


bridegroom 


bride 



i. You may write in one cohimn^ all the feminine 
nouns in this lesson, that are formed by adding essy 
to the masculine. 



Example.— hostess. 
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2. You may write in another column^ all feminine 
nowns that are formed hy changing the masculine 
termination, er, or, or rer^ into ress. 

Example.— portress. 

3. You may write all the feminine nouns that are 
not formed from the masculine. 

Examples.— girl, queen. 



217. USE OF THAT KIND, THOSE KINDS. 

Caution. — Do not use those kinds for tluit kind. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 
in each, the words that kind, or those kinds. 



of fish are hard to catch. 



people is not liked. I have seen 
of fruits are rare. 



moccasins. 



of 

- of flowers before. 

- of shoes are called 



of animals are called thick-skinned. 



of coal is the best. 



218. NUMBER. 



I 


we 


deer 


deer 


he 


they 


wife 


wives 


ox 


oxen 


hero 


heroes 


fly 


flies 


duty 


duties 


his 


theirs 


thief 


thieves 


box 


boxes 


page 


pages 


dog 


dogs 


book 


books 


calf 


calves 


shelf 


shelves 


day 


days 


knife 


knives 


loaf 


loaves 


sheep 


sheep 


foot 


feet 


motto 


mottoes 


half 


halv^9 


brother 


brethreft 
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Tou may write all the nouns and pronouns in this 
list meaning but one^ i/a one column, and those 
that mean more than one, i/n another colv/mn. 

Nouns and pronouns meaning but one, are said to 
be in the singular number. 

Nouns and pronouns meaning more than one, are 
said to be in the plural number. 

You may write, in one column, all the plural 
nouns you have copied, whose plurals are formed by 
adding s to the singular. 

Example.— dog, dogs. 

In another column, you may vjrite all nowas 
whose plurals are formed by adding es to the singular. 

Example. — ^box, boxes. 

In another column, all plurals formed by chang- 
ing f or fe into v or ve and adding s or es. 

Examples. — calf, calves; life, lives. 

In another colwmn, all plurals that are alike in 
both numbers. 

Example. — sheep. 

In another column, all plurals formed in other 
ways than those given, 

Example8.~child, children ; I, we. 

In how many ways have you learned that plurals 
axe formed? 
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219. REVIEAV OF NUMBER AND GENDER. 

The plural of nouns may he formed : 
By adding s to the singular. 
Example. — ^fences. 

By adding es to the singular when it ends in s, 
ch^ shf or X. 

Examples. — taxes, churches, wishes, classes. 

By changing y of the singular to /, and adding 
es, when the singular ends in y preceded by a con- 
sonant {See Note below.) 

Examples. — armies, berries, fancies. 

By changing f or fe into v or ve and adding s 
or es. 
E xam pi es.— knives,* wolves. 

Note. — Consonants include all the letters of the alphabet, ex- 
cept a, e, 1, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 



Feminine nov/ns are formed : 

By adding ess to the masculine. 
By changing the termination er, or, or rer into 
ress. 

By losing different words. 
Example. — ^father, mother. 
By prefixing another word. 
Example. — man-servant, maid-servant* 
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220. USE OF BADLY, TOLERABLY, 
WONBEBFULL Y, UNCOMMONL Y. 

You may write- the sentences given below, supply- 
ing in each, one of the words badly, tolerably, 
wonderfully, or uncommonly. 

Caution. — The adjectives had, tolerable, wmider- 
fal, and uncommon, should not he vsed as adverbs. 

It is an fine day. The man was injured. I 

am well. She is well to-day. The child is 

bright. That fly is large. The boy has been 

treated. The path was a smooth one. The air is 

clear to-day. 

221. PERSON. 

1. I have written many letters. 

2. You, Mary, may come to me. 

3. Albert, wiU you return to-morrow? * 

4. He has bought the horse. 

What words in these sentences denote the one 
speaking ? 

What words denote the one spoken to? 
What words denote the one spoken of? 

That use of a noun or pronoun which denotes the 
speaker, the one spoken to, or the one spoken of, is 
called person. 

A word representing the one speaking, is said to 
be in the first person. 

A word representing the one spoken to, is said to 
be in the second person. 
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A word representing the one spoken of, is said to 
be in the third person. 

Note. — Nouns and pronouns which are used to denote animals 
and things, are said to have person. In the example given be- 
low to illustrate the third person, house and stone are nouns 
in the third person. 

You may write five sentences^ containing nouns or 
pronouns in the first person. 

Example. — I, Joseph, am going to California. 

You may write five sentences, containing nou/ns or 
pronou^ns in the seeoud person. 

Example. — ^Yeu may go now, Emma. 

You may write five sentences, containing nou/ns or 
pronouns in the third person. 

Example. — The house is built of stone. 

222. USE OF EACH, EVERY, THEIR, 
HIS, HER. 

You nhOAj write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing in each, one or more of the words each^ etwry, 
their, his, or her. 

Example.— !Each man must do his best. 



boy must study own lessons. man must 



depend upon own efforts. child carried 

own satchel. All the school were waiting for teacher. 

young lady read own essay. person must 

take care of own interests. one sang song 

very well. 
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223. CASE. 
Nominative Case. 

1. The fish was caught. 2. James is a physician. 

3. That man is he. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? 

In what way are the words physician, and he, 

used in the second and third sentences? 

The subject of a sentence, and a noun or pronoun 
complement, are said to be in the nominative case. 

The subject of a sentence is sometimes called a subject 
nominatiYe. 

A noun or pronoun complement is sometimes called a predi- 
cate nominative. 

Possessive Case. 

1. James' book is here. 2. My horse has run away. 

3. I do not know whose hat it is. 

What words are possessive modifiers in these 
sentences ? 

Nouns and pronouns denoting possession, are said 
to be in the possessive case. 

Objective Case. 

1. Th^ sun enlivens the earth. 2. The sailors saved the ships. 
3. Moisture is carried through the air. 

What words in these sentences are object comple- 
ments ? 

What noun in the third sentence is a part of a 
prepositional phrase? 
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A noun or pronoun used as an object complement, 
or following a preposition in a phrase, is said to be 
in the objective case. 

You may write five sentences^ containing nouns 
and pronov/ris in the nominative case. 

You may write five sentences, containing nou/ns 
and pronouns in the objective case. 

You may write five sentences, containing nowas 
and pronowns in the possessive case. 

State the reasons why they are in the nominative^ 
possessive^ or objective cases. 

Model8. is in the nominative case, because it is 

the subject of the verb . 

is in the nominative case, because it is a 



noun or ) 

1- complement of the verb - 
pronoun ) ^ 



is in the objective case, because it follows 



the preposition . 

is in the possessive case, because it is a 



possessive modifier. 
224. USE OF QUANTITY A.ND NUMBER. 

You moAj write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing in each, one of the words quantity or number. 

Quantity refers to that which is weighed or measured; 
number refers to that which is counted. 

What a of apples you have. There was a large 



of persons present. You must subtract one from the 

other. I bought a of fruit this morning. He buys 

goods by the . A large of birds were in the tree. 
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228. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
I we you he they 
What person is I? — ^we? — ^you? — ^he? — ^they? 

Pronouns that by their form indicate whether they 
are first, second, or third persons, are called per- 
sonal pronouns. 

Tou may write sentences containing the personal 
pronouns given below. Tell why they are called 
personal pronouns. 



I 


he 


her 


thee 


it 


its 


she 


thou 


us 


we 


you 


they 


ye 


me 


him 


them 



226. FORMS OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
First Person, I. 

SmOULAB. PLUBAL. 

Nom. I Jsfom. we 

Poss. my or mine Poss. our or ours 

Obij, me Oly, us 

Second Person— Common Form— You. 

SmOULAB. PLUBAL. 

Nom, you Nora, you 

Poss, your or yours Poss. your or yours 

Ot)j. you , Obj. you 

Second Person— Old or Solemn Form— Thou. 

8INOULAB. PLUBAL. 

Nom, thou Nom, ye or you 

Poss, thy or thine Poss. your or yours 

Obj, thee C%*. you 
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Third Person— Masculine— He. 

SmOTJLAB. PLUSAL. 

Nom he Ncrni, they 

Poss. his Poss, their or theirs 

OIq. him Obj, them 

Third Person- Feminine— She. 

SmOlTLAB. PLUBAL. 

Nom, she Nom, they 

Poss,' her or hers Poss, their or theirs 

Obj, her Obj, them 

Third Person— Neuter— It. 

SINOULAIl. PLUBAL. 

Nom. it ^om. they 

Poss, its Pos5. their or theirs 

Obj, it (^. them 



227. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

When the word self or selves is added to a personal pro- 
noun, it forms a compound personal pronoun. 

Examples.— myself ourselves 

himself themselves 

The forma of the compound personal pronouns 

are as follows: 

SINOITLAB. PLUBAL. 

First Person myself om«elves 

Second Person \ ^ ,^ v yourselves 

( yourself ) 

{ Mas, himself \ 
Third Person, \ Fern, herself > themselves 
( Ne\U, itself ) 
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228. CONJUNCTIVE OR RELATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

1. I saw Mr. Adams of whom you spoke. 

2. We resi)ect the man whose word is truthful. 

3. The man who came from California has gone to Europe. 

What are the clauses in these sentences? 

You may name the conjunctive pronouns. 

A conjunctive pronoun is always a part of a 
clause. 

220. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. What did you say? 2. Who came yesterday ? 3. Of whom 
did you speak? 4. At whose store were the goods bought? 

Who, whom, whose, and what, are called 
interrogative pronouns, when they are used as 
part of a question. 

230. FORMS OF CONJUNCTIVE AND 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Who. 

aiKOULAB. PLURAIm 

Nom. who Nom. who 

Pos8, whose Po88. whose 

O^'. whom 0^, whom 



SmOULAB. 

Nom, which 



Obj. which 



Which. 



PL1TBAL. 

Nom. which 

Poss. 

Obj. which 
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186 USE OF LOVE AND LIKE. 



What. 

SnrOULAB. PLUBAL. 

Nom. what Ncym. what 

P08S, P088. 



02)/. what Obj. what 
That. 

8IKOULAB. PLUBAL. 

Nom. that Nom. that 

Poss. Poss. 



Ob}, that 014. that 

Note. — When ever, or soever, is added to who, whoa^ 
which, or what, the word formed is called a compound 
relative pronoun. 

Ton may point out the clauses in the following 
sentences : 

Tell me what you have heard. Do you know who it was? 
I do not find the book which I am looking for. It seemed a 
long time to those who were waiting for the train. Ask them 
what they want. I can not see who is on the wharf. There 
are many persons who like warm weather. 



231. USE OF LOVE AND LIKE. 

You may write the sentences given below, supply- 
ing in each, one of the words love, or like. 

Like implies being pleased with something; love means a 
devotion to a person, or a self-sacrifice in his behalf. 



I all kinds of vegetables. She shows her by 

what she does. I do apples. I peaches better 

than apples. I to watch the sun set. A person will do 

more for of another, than for any thing else. Hattie 

says she does her mother. 
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232. KINDS OF ADJECTIVES, 
four double five sweet happy dashing first 

Which of these a^ectives can be used so as 
to point out some quality of the noun or pro- 
noun they limit? 

Which limit without pointing out any quahty? 

Adjectives that simply point out without express- 
ing^ any quality, are called limiting adjectives. 

Adjectives that express some quality of the words 
they modify, are called qualifying adjectives. 

You may write ten limiting adjectives, and ten 
qualifying adjectives. 

Use each one you have written , in a sentence. 
Tell why each one is a limiting or a qualifying 
adjective. 

233. USE OF TASTE, TASTED, TASTES. 

You may write the sentences given beloWj supply- 
ing in each, one of the words taste, tasted, or tastes. 

When taste is used as a transitive verb, it should not be 
followed by of. 

Will you let me that apple? Have you the 

lemon juice ? I should like to that cake. Willie says he 

has the medicine. May I the peach ? 

The intransitive verb tastes is often followed by of. 

The cheese fish. The iceKjream salt. The 

water soda. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 



234. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Amazon is a long river; the Nile is longer; but the 
Mississippi is the longest of all. 

The pine-trees in the forests of Maine are tall; the palm- 
trees of Africa are taller; but the sequoia-trees of Cahfomia 
are the tallest in the world. 



taU 
long 



taller 
longer 



tallest 
longest 



You may write sentences, containing the following 
adjectives : 



late 


later 


latest 


rich 


richer 


richest 


high 


higher 


highest 


great 


greater 


greatest 


small 


smaller 


smallest 


sweet 


sweeter 


sweetest 



Example. — The crocus is a beautiful flower ; the hyacinth is 
more beautiful ; but the rose is the most beautiful of all. 

In the same manner, you may write sentences 
containing the following adjectives : 



fertile 


more fertile 


most fertile 


curious 


more curious 


most curious 


careless 


more careless 


most careless 


diligent 


more diligent 


most diligent 


eloquent 


more eloquent 


most eloquent 


wretched 


more wretched 


most wretched 


healthful 


more healthful 


most healthful 


handsome 


more handsome 


most handsome 



The adding^ of er and est, or the prefixing of the 
adverbs more and most, to adjectives, to show de- 
grees of quality or quantity, is called comparison. 
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The three degrees of comparison are called : posi- 
tive, comparative, and superlative. 

Examples. — Positive, large. Positive, useful. 

Comparative, larger. Comparative, more useful. 

Superlative, largest. Superlative, most useful. . 

Notes. — Almost all adjectives of one syllable are compared 
by adding er and est. 

Examples. — few fewer fewest 

small smaller smallest 

Almost all adjectives of more than one syllable are compared 
by prefixing the adverbs more and most, or less and least. 

Examples. — wise less wise least wise 

ambitious more ambitious most ambitious 

Examples. — He is a most ambitious man. 

She is the least anxious person in the party. 

Adjectives which use different words to express 
their degrees of comparison, are said to be irregu- 
larly compared. 



Examples.— bad . 


worse 


worst 


good 


better 


best 


Uttle 


less 


least 


much 


more 


most 


many 


more 


most 



2S8. USE OF RAPID, JRAPIDLY, DIS- 
TINCT, DISTINCTLY. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplying 
in each^ one of the words rapid^ rajndlyf distinct^ 
or distinctly^ in the vacant places. 

The stream flows . Can you not speak more ? 

Please, talk more . He has a clear, utterance. 

You do not speak your words . This is a river. 
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236. PROPER ADJECTIVES. 

1. Natives of Germany speak the German language. 

2. People living in Italy speak the Italian language. 

What word in the first sentence limits language? 
What word in the second sentence limits language ? 
What part of speech is German ? 
What part of speech is Italian ? 

Adjectives like German, and Italian, derived 
from proper nouns, are called proper adjectives. 

Proper adjectives, like proper nouns, should 
always begin with a capitai ietter. 

You may form sentences^ containing the proper 
adjectives given 'below. Tell what each one limits. 



NOUNS. 


PBOPBB ADJBOTIVBS. 


NOUNS. 


PBOPBB ADJECTIVB8. 


Chili 


Chilian 


Mexico 


Mexican 


Cuba 


Cuban 


Britain 


British 


Spain 


Spanish 


Sweden 


Swedish 


China 


Chinese 


Canada 


Canadian 


Rome 


Roman 


Holland 


Dutch 


Rhine 


Rhenish 


Norway- 


Norwegian 


Japan 


Japanese 


Scotland 


Scotch 


Greece 


Grecian 


Portugal 


Portuguese 


France 


French 


Hungary 


Hungarian 


237 


ADJECTIVE 


PRONOUNS. 



1. Each boy caught several fine trout. 

2. He asked a i>enny of each. 

3. Few attended the lecture. 

4. Many went to the concert. 
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What noun does each limit in the first sentence? 
What nouns could be used after each, few, and 
many, in the second, third, and fourth sentences? 
How is each used in the second sentence? 
What part of speech is each? 

Adjectives like each, manyy and few, when they 
are used in place of nouns which they limit, are called 
adjective pronouns. 

You may write sentences^ containing the following 
words, used as adjective pronouns. 

all this each little several 

any some many neither 



few 
two 



that 



some 
more 



either 



another 



238. KINDS OF ADVERBS. 

1. It is very cold. 3. Edward may go there. 

2. Mary came yesterday. 4. John spoke his mind freely. 

How cold is it ? When did Mary come ? Where 
did Edward go? How did John speak his mind? 
What part of speech is yesterday? 
What part of speech is very? there ? freely? 

Ad/verhs are of fov/r kinds : time (to-day), place (there), de- 
gree (very), and manner (freely). 

You may write sentences, containing the adverbs 
given below. Explain eaQh ddverh. 



too 


now 


very 


when 


wisely 


not 


only 


there 


nobly 


seldom 


out 


here 


more 


partly 


always 


well 


ably 


away 


where 


already 
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192 CHANGING ADJECTIVES TO ADVERBS. 

1. We shall return when the moon rises. 

2. He will find us where the men are mowing. 

What clause modifies the verb of the first sen- 
tence ? What the verb of the second sentence ? 

Adverbs like when, or where, introducing a clause, modify 
verbs, and connect their clauses to the principal clause. 

When connects the clause to shall return, and modifies 
shall return and rises. 

Adverbs, introducing a clause, and connecting it 
with the principal clause, are called conjunctive 
adverbs. 

You may write sentences^ containmg the clauses 
given 'below. Point out the conjunctive adverb in 

eachj and tell what verb it limits, 

before he arrives. while he was away. 

when summer retiims. when the violets blossom. 



239. CHANGING ADJECTIVES TO 
ADVERBS. 

Tou may change the adjectives given below j to ad- 
verbs, and use each one in a sentence. 

Example.— Sarah does her work carelessly. 



fine 


useful 


fearless 


beautiful 


rich 


bright 


diligent 


wretched 


large 


narrow 


careless 


handsome 


noble 


curious 


eloquent 


thoughtful 



Adverbs, like adjectives, are compared by the 
use of more and most, and less and least. 

Example.— richly, more richly, most richly. 
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240. THAN, USED WITH HE, SHE, OR I. 

You may write the following sentences^ supplyi^ 
in eachy one of the words he, she, or J. 

I 6tm taller than . James can ride faster than . 

You are more industrious than . Mary sweeps cleaner 

than . You can walk faster than . I am more 

inclined to complain than . I am four years younger 

than . 

241. CONJUNCTIONS. 
Co-ordinate— Subordinate. 

1. Exercise strengthens and beautifies the body. 

2. William has come ; but he can not stay. 

3. Harry and James returned last week. 

What are the conjunctions in these sentences? 
What words or sentences do they connect? 

Conjunctions that connect words or sentences of 
equal rank, are called co-ordinate coixJunotions. 

4. We must hurry before the rain comes. 

5. They can remain until four o'clock. 

What are the clauses in these sentences? 
What conjunctions connect these clauses with 
the principal clauses? 

Conjunctions introducing clauses, are called sub- 
ordinate conjunctions. 

Conjunctive adverbs are also classed as sub- 
ordinate conjunctions. 

The principal co-ordinate conjunctions are: 
therefore, but, for, and, nor, and or. 
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The principal subordinate conjunctions are: 
until, except, although. If, after, that, since, 
while, and because. 

You may write sentences containing five CO'OV' 
dinate conjunctions. 

242. CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

as, so As you act so will you succeed. 

both, and She is both well and happy. 

neitJier, nor Neither the one nor the other is sold. 

either y or Either you or I must go. 

though, yet Though he is very sick, yet he may recover. 

whether, or I must go whether you do or not. 

if, then If he is hungry, then feed him. 

Conjunctions like these, used in pairs, are called 
correlative conjunctions. 

You may write five sentences containing correlu' 
tive conjunctions. 

Correlative conjunctions may be either subor- 
dinate or co-ordinate. 

243. USE OF ABOVE, MORE THAN. 

You may write the sentences given beloWj sully- 
ing in each, the words more than or above. 

Above, means over or higher. 

More than, means greater in amount or degree. 

I think it is twenty feet deep. The moon has risen 

the tops of the trees. I can walk one mile at a 



time. The church is two miles away. The kite is 

the house. It is ten miles to the city. 
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244. USE OF STOB, STOBBINO; STAY, 
STAYING. 

You may write the sentences given helow^ using in 
each, one of the words, atop, stopping, stay, or 
staying. 

Stop, means to cease to go forward. 
Stay, means to remain, to abide, or dwell. 



I do not like to at home. Where are you 



The boy in the street. I am going to a week in 

the city. I do not like to so suddenly. She ran around 

the house twice, without . We are at the hotel. 

248. MODES. 

We learn how to study. 

We will learn how to study. 

We may learn how to study. 

We can learn how to study. 

We must learn how to study. 
If I were in school I would study. 

James, learn how to study. 

Which of these sentences state a simple fact? 
Which, possibility, ability, and duty? Which ex- 
presses a doubt ? Which expresses a command ? 

These different ways of assertion are called 
modes. 

The assertion of something as a fact, is an 
indicative mode of expression. 

Example. — The horse is lame. 

The assertion of possibility, ability, or duty, is a 
potential mode of expression. 
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Examples. — He would not say any thing. 
You must study your lessons. 
I may go to Europe next spring. 
You could have been ready before. 

The assertion of something as conditional or doubt- 
ful, is a subjunctive mode of expression. 

Example. — K I were to ask, you would give it to me. 

The assertion of a command, is an imperative 
mode of expression. 

Example.— Charlie, shut the door. 

You may write the following sentences, using after 
each, the word indicative^ subjunctive^ potential, 
or imperative. 

Those children behave well. I will be ready immediately. 
You could have been studying. Work the first example. If I 
attend church in the morning, I shall see you. The birds were 
up before you. Always read slowly. You should be more care- 
ful. Always speak the truth. George is waiting for me. You 
might have called me. We shall go to-morrow. If I were 
teacher, I would not do so. I was in the house all day. 

You may write five sentences, using the indicative 
mode of expression; five, using the potential; five, 
using the subjunctive; and five, using the inipev" 
ative. You may explain each mode. 

Model. is a verb in the modey because it 

f assertion. 

expresses] Possibility^ obligation, 
doubt. 
I command. 
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246. USE OF SAW, HAVE SEEN. 

You may write the sentences given helow, ^wpply^ 
ing in each, the words saw, or have seen. 

When the time referred to, reaches to the present, have seen 
must be used ; in all other cases, saw is proper. 

I never so large a crowd before. I a comet 

once. When I was in Italy, I never so beautiful a sunset. 

We the paintings before. James says he the ocean. 

247. TENSE. 

1. Samuel heli)s his brother. 

2. Samuel helped build the house. 

3. Samuel will help carry the table. 

4. Samuel has helped his father. 

5. I have helped knit the lace. 

6. I had helped before she came. 

7. I shall have helped before to-morrow morning. 

How many of these verbs express present time? 
How many express past time? 
How many express future time? 

A verb is in the present tense, when it repre- 
sents something as taking place at the present 
time. 

A verb is in the past tense, when it represents 
something as having taken place in past time. 

A v^rb is in the future tense, when it represents 
something that will occur in the future. 

The word tense means time. 

Is the time in the fourth sentence present, past, 
or future ? 
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What is the time of the fifth sentence? What of 
the sixth sentence? What of the seventh sentence? 

A verb, like have helped, or has helped, repre- 
sents some action as completed at the present time. 
It is called the present perfect tense. 

Examples.— We have helped her. 

He has bought the book. 

A verb, like had helped, represents some action 
as having been completed, at or before some past 
time. It is called the past perfect tense. 

Example. — They had gone before. 

A verb, like shall have helped, represents some 
action that will take place before some fixed time in 
the future. It is called the future perfect tense. 

Example. — I shall soon have finished my work. 

You may tell the tenses of the verbs in the sen- 
tences given below. 

Write the verbs, and after each, write the name of 
its tense. Explain each one, 

I study my lessons wiUingly. I read the story distinctly. I 
will sew the dress neatly. I have walked a mile and I will 
rest. I shall have read the book before school-time. The boys 
had gone out before I called. 

You may write fov/r sentenced, containing verbs in 
the tenses mentioned below. Explain each tense. 

Present tense, past, future, present perfect, 
past perfect, and futtrre perfect. 
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The verbs shall, will, have, had, may, might, 

and others, used in forming the different modes and 
tenses, are called auxiliary verbs. 

248. REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Present. Love. Past. Loved. Present. Bite. Past. Bit. 
Present. Hear. Past. Heard. Present. Draw. Past. Drew. 

What changes are made in the verbs love and 
hear, to form their past tenses? 

What are the past tenses of bite and draw? 

A verb that . forms its past tense and past parti- 
ciple, by adding d or ed to the present, is called a 
regular verb. 

A verb that does not form its past tense and past 
participle, by the addition of d or ed to the present 
tense, is called an irregular verb. 

You may write the past tense of the verbs given 
below. Tell which are regular and which irregu- 
lar in form, 

lie blow move choose 

am grow labor fatigue 

give grind forget perform 

The forms of verbs, from which the different modes 
and tenses are derived, either with or without the 
use of auxiliary verbs, are called the principal parts. 
They are the Present Indicative, the Past Indica- 
tive, and the Past Participle. 

Giving the different modes and tenses of a verb 
in regular order, is called conjugation. 
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240. CONJUGATION OF THE VERB GIVE. 
Principal Parts. 
lVe#. Pa9t. Past, JPar. 

give. gave. given. 

Indicative Mode. 
I^retent Tense. 

SnrOULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I give. 1. We give. 

^ (You give, or ^ ,^ . 

3. He gives. 3. They give. 

Putt Tense, 

fllKOULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I gave. 1. We gave. 

(You gave, or 
2- "irm. ^ 2. You gave. 

(Thou gavest. * 

3. He gave. 3. They gave. 

Future Tense. 

8IKOULAB. • PLUBAL. 

1. I shall give. 1. We shall give. 

^ (You will give, or ^ ,^ .„ . 

'2- W -1^ • 2- You wiU give. 

(Thou wilt give. ^ 

3. He will give. 3. They will give. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

SnrOULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I have given. 1. We have given. 

^ (You have given, or « ^ , 

2. j_, , , . 2. You have given. 
(Thou hast given. ® 

3. He has given. 3. They have given. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SINOULAB. PLXTBAL. 

1. I had given. 1. We had given. 

(You had given, or o v i, ^ • 

^•iThouhadst given. ^' You had given. 

3. He had given. 3. They had given. 
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.Future J*erfeet Tense, 

SIKeULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I shall have given. 1. We shall have given 

jYou will have given, or 



(Thou wilt have given. 
3. He will have given. 



2. You will have given. 

3. They will have given. 



Potential Mode. 

Fi^sent Tettse. 
snreuLAB. 
1. I may give. 
jYou may give, or 



PLUBAL. 

1. We may give. 



(Thou mayst give. 
3. He may give. 



2, You may give. 

3. They may give. 



J*ast Tense, 



1. I might give. 

jYou might give, or 
* (Thou mightst give. 
3. He might give. 



1. We might give. 

2. You might give. 

3. They might give. 



Present Perfect Tense, 



BureuLAB. 

1. I may have given. 

(You may have given, or 
' (Thou mayst have given. 
3. He may have given. 



PLUBAL. 

1. We may have given. 

2. You may have given. 

3. They may have given. 



Past Perfect Tense, 



PLUBAL. 

1. We might have given. 



snrouLAB. 

1. I might have given. i. we mignt nave given. 

_ (You inight have given, or • i.^ v 

2- 1 rm. ' V.4. 4. -u • 2. You might have given. 

(Thou mightst have given ® ° 

3. He might have given. 3. They might have given. 
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Subjunctive Mode. 




BINOUT.AR. 


FifesetU Tense. 


PLUEAL. 


1. 


If I give. 


1. 


If we give. 


2. 


(If you give, 
(If thou give. 


2. 


If you give. 


3. 


If he give. 


3. 


If they give. 




8INOULATI. 


BaH Tense, 


PLURAT.. 


1. 


If I gave. 


1. 


If we gave. 


2. 


(If you gave, 
(If thou gave 


2. 


If you gave. 


3. 


If he gave. 


3. 


If they gave. 






Imperative Mode. * 




SINGCJT^AR. 


Present Tense. 


PLURAL. 


2. 


Give (you or 


thou). 2. 

Infinitives. 
Present Tense, 

to give 


Give (you). 






Present Perfect Tense. 






to have given 








Participles. 






Fii'esent, 


P€lSt. 


Past Perfect. 




giving 


given 


having given 



280. USING ADJECTIVES OF DIFFER- 
ENT DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

You may write the following sentences, supplying 

in each, the comparative or superlative degree 

of adjectives. 

The of the two boys is the . The of the 

three sisters is the . The summer days are the 
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p 

intelligei 
beautifu] 


leasant. Tt 
it one. Th 
L one. The 
nes. This 
Dre yesterday 


le of the two sisters is the 

e of the three trees is the 

hats of the two brothers are the 


Day bef < 


lo t* uvuLLiii^ i/iLciii lasu evening, 
was the day of the summer. 




261. 


THE VERB BE. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


SINGUULB. 

I am. 
Thou art. 
He is. 


Indicative Mode. 
Present Tense. 

PLURAL. 

1. We are. 

2. You are. 

3. They are. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


SmOULAB. 

I was. 
Thou wast. 
He was. 


Bast Tense. 

PLUBAL. 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. . 



Future Tense. 

8INOULAB. 

1. I shall or I will be. 1. 

2. Thou wilt or thou shalt be. 2. 

3. He will or shall be. 3. 



PLURAL. 

We shall or will be. 
You will or shall be. 
They will or shall be. 



smauLAR. 



Present Perfect Tense. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


I have been. 1. 
Thou hast been. 2. 
He has been. 3. 


We have been. 
You have been. 
They have been 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Past Perfect Tense 

8INOUT.AR. 

I had been. 1. 
Thou hadst been. 2. 
He had been. 3. 


PLURAT.. 

We had been. 
You had been. 
They had been. 



Future Perfect Tense, 

SINGULAR. 

1. I shall or will have been. 

2. Thou wilt or shalt have been. 

3. He will or shall have been. 



PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will have been. 

2. You will or shall have been. 

3. They will or shall have been. 
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Potential Mode. 
Present Tense, 

SDrOVLAB. PLUAAL. 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be. 2. You may be. 

3. He may be. 3. They may be. 

Past Tense, 

SDTGULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I might be. 1. We might be. 

2. Thou mightst be. 2. You might be. 

3. He might be. 3. They might be. 

Present Perfect Tense, 

aoreuLAB. plubal. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been. 

3. He may have been. 3. They may have been. 

Past Perfect Tense, 

BINOULAB. PLT7BAL. 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You might have been. 

3. He might have been. 3. They might have been. 



282. SUPPLYING VERB-FORMS. 

Pupils may write the following forms, supplying 
some verb in tJie vacant places. 

Indicative Mode. 
Present Tense, 

SnrOULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I . 1. We . 

(You 



^•iThou 1. ^- Y^^- 

3. He . 3. They 
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Taat Tense. 



1. I 

(You- 
(Thou 
3. He — 



PLURAL. 

1. We 



2. You 

3. They 

Future Tense, 

PLURAL. 

1. We shall - 

2. You will - 

3. They wUl 



J^resent Terfeet Tense, 

SINOULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I have . 



sneouLAR. 



1. I shaU — 
(You will - 
• iThou wilt 
3. He will — 



(You have - 
* (Thou hast 
3. He has — 



1. We have - 

2. You have 



SIKOULAR. 

1. I had 



3. They have 

Tost Perfect Tense, 

PLURAL. 

1. We had — 



(You had — 
' 1 Thou hadst 
3. Ete had 



2. You had - 

3. They had 



Future Perfect Tense. 

■ SINOULAR. . PLURAL. 



1. I shall hav3 



2 



(You will have 



(Thou wilt have 
3. He will have — 



1. We shall have - 

2. You will have - 

3. They will have 



SnTGULAR. 

1. I may 

(You may - 



' (Thou mayst 
3. He may 



Potential Mode. 
Present Tense. 



PLURAL. 

1. We may 



2. You may - 

3. They may 
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PcMt Tenge, 



1. I might 

(You might — 
' (Thou mightst 
3. He might 



1. We might - 

2. You might 



3. They might 



l*resent I*erfeet Tense, 



SINOVIiAR. 



1. I may have 

(You may have — 
* (Thou mayst have 
3. He may have 



8INOULAB. 

1. I might have 

(You might have — 
* (Thou mightst have 
3. He might have 



I^ast l*erfeet Tense. 



PLUBAL. 

1. We may have — 

2. You may have - 

3. They may have 



PLURAL. 



1. We might have - 

2. You might have - 

3 . They might have - 



SINGULAR. 
1. If I . 

3. If he 



If you - 
thou 



1. If I — 
If you 



3. 



thou 
If he — 



Subjunctive Mode. 
Bresent Tense. 

PLUBAL. 

1. If we — 



2. If you - 

3. If they 



Past Tense, 



PLURAL. 

1. If we — 



2. If you - 

3. If they 



Imperative Mode. 
Present Tense. 



(you or thou). 



2. 



(you). 
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Infinitives. 
I^eacnt Tense, 

to 

^Present l*erfeet Tense, 

to have 



I*resent. 

ing 



Participles. 
rast. 



Past Perfect. 

having 



CONJUGATION OF THE PASSIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 

Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 



snrouLAB. 
1. I am 



PLURAL. 

1. We are - 



(You are - 
• (Thou art 
3. He is 



-, or 



2. You are - 

3. They are 



Past Tense. 



8INOULAB. 

1. I was 



PLUBAL. 

1. We were 



2 



(You were - 
(Thou wast 
3. He was — 



-, or 



2. You were - 

3. They were 



I^ture Tense, 



8INGXILAB. 

1. I Shall be 



(You will be - 
* (Thou wilt be 
3. He will be — 



- or 



PLTJBAL. 

1. We shaU be - 

2. You will be - 

3. They will be 



Present l*erfect Tense, 
SINOULAS. PLUBAL. 

1. I have been . 1. We have been 



( You have been , or 

* ( Thou hast been . 

3. He has been , 



2. You have been - 

3. They have been - 
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Past Perfect Tense, 

SINaULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I had been . 1. We had been — 

( You had been , or o v t^g/I k^ 

' ( Thou hadst been . 

3. He had been . 3. They had been - 

Future Perfect Tense. 

8INOULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I shall have been -. 1. We shall have been - 

^ ( You will have been , or ^ ^ .„ , 

2. 1 mi- li. 1- X. 3. You will have been - 
(Thou wilt have been . 

3. He will have been . 3. They will have been - 

Potential Mode. 
Present Tense. 

SmOULAB. PLUBAL. 



1. I may be . 1. We may be — 

jYou may be , or 

* (Thou mayst be . * ^ 

3. He may be . 3. They may be 

Past Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 

1. I might be . 1. We might be 

( You might be - 



. ^-iThoumightstbe^- ^^ You might be - 

3. He might be . 3. They might be — 

Present Pisrfect 'tense. 

SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 

1. I may have been . 1. We may have been - 

( You may have been , or ^ , , 

2. 1 mi- i. 1. u 2- You may have been - 
{ Thou mayst have been . "^ 

3. He may have been . 3. They may have been - 

Past Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might have been . 1. We might have been - 

( You might have been , or 

2- iThoumightsthavebeen . ^- You might have been - 

3. He might have been . 3. They might have been - 
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Subjunctive Mode. 

I*resefU Tense, 

snrevLAB. plubal. 

1. If I be . 1. If we be 

^ (If you be , or . ^ t^ 

3. If he be . 3. If they be — 

PtMt Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 

1. If I were . 1. If we were — 

^ ( If you were , or 

3. If he were . 3. If they were 

Imperative Mode. 
Present Tense, 

SmOULAB. PLUBAL. 

2. Be (you or thou) . 2, Be (you) 



Infinitives. 
I^resent Tense. 

to be 

Present Perfect Tense, 

to have been 

Participles. 
Present, Past, Past Perfect, 

being been having been — 



EXERC I8E. 

Pupils may write from memory the conjugation of 
the verba hear and know, in all their voices and 
modes, 

Oive all the modes and tenses of the verb go, in 
the second person^ singular number. 
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283. USE OF NOTHING AND ANY THING. 

You may write the following sentences, sv/pplying 
in each, the words nothing, or any thing. 

I care about the matter. I know about the 

book. I can see wrong in it. He did not teE me . 

I know , nor do I wish to know about the story. 



264. PARTS OF SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 
USE OF THE COMMA. 

1. Many speaik with enthusiasm of Dickens as a writer. 

2. Of Dickens as a writer, many speak with enthusiasm. 

3. The money was put into the bank for safe-keeping. 

4. For safe-keeping, the money was put into the bank. 

A transposed part of a sentence, is set ofT 

from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

You may rewrite the following sentences-, transpos- 
ing a part of each, as in the examples 2 and 4* 

The man was sent to jail for stealing a horse. Elmer re- 
ceived a prize for writing the best composition. The robins 
were gathering straws to build their nest. The children could 
not play out-of-doors because of the cold. The boys could not 
float down the river as the water was so low. Susie and her 
mother came instead of Joe and his father. 

2B5. RULES FOR PUNCTUATION. 
I. The Period (.). 

1, Place a period at the close of a declarative or 
imperative sentence. 

Examples. — Hazel-Auts grow on bushes. Come here, Rover. 
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^. Place a period after each abbreviated word. 
Examples.— Mr. U. S. Hon. Mrs. 

3, Place a period after every title, heading, or 
number written in Roman notation. 

Examples.— A Brief History of the United States. 

Chapter I. treating of the Gauls and the Romans. 

II. The Interrogation Point (?). 

An interrogation point should he placed at the end 
of every interrogative sentence. 

Examples. — Do you Uke to skate? Shall we go to the pond? 

III. The Exclamation Point (!). 

An exclamation point should he placed at the end 
of every exclamatory sentence. 

Examples. — O, what can we do I See that boy 1 

IV.- The Comma (,). 

1. A phrase out of its natural order, or not 

closely connected with the word which it modifies, 
should he set offhya com^ma, or commas. 

Example. — In South America, monkeys have a curious way 
of crossing a river. 

2, An explanatory tnodifler which does not 
limit the modified term or unite with it, is set off by 
a comma, or comm^as. 

Example. — New York, the metropolis of New York State, is a 
very large city. 
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3. A participle, when used as an adjective mod- 
ifier, with the words belonging to it, is set off by a 
comma, or commas. 

Example. — Sleep, coming to us at night, brings the needed 
rest. 

4' Parts of a compound predicate, and other 
parts of a sentence, when they are long, or dif- 
ferently modified, are set off by a comma, or 
commas. 

Examples. — The children laughed, clapped their hands, and 
went on with the game. 
Oats are given to horses b& their chief food, and 
oatr-meal made from them is valued for table use. 

5. An independent phrase or word is set off by 
a comma, or commas. 

Example. — ^William, this, then, is your knife. 

6. One term, that is connected with another 

by or, and is nearly the same in meaning, is set off 

by a comma, or commas. 

Example. — ^Umbrellas, or parasols, are carried to protect us 
from sun and rain. 

7. The adjective clause, when not restrictive, is 
set off by a comma, or commas. 

Example. — Barley, which is used in some coimtries for bread, 
is largely used in this country for brewing beer. 

S, Connected words and phrases, unless the 
conjunctions are expressed, are set off by a comma, 
or com^mas. 

Example. — ^Wheat, rice, and buckwheat furnish us flour. 
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9. The adverb clause^ when it does not closely 
follow or restrict the word it modifies^ is set offhya 
eommaf or cotnnias* 

Example. — When winter comes, there are no wild flowers 
seen. 

10. A noun clause, • used as a noun comple- 
inentf is set off by a comma, or commas. 

[Example. — Captain Perry's message was, "We have met the 
enemy and they are ours." 

11. A direct quotation, when short and not 
formally introduced, is set off by a comma. 

Example. — General Lyon said, "Come on, brave men, I will 
lead you." 

12. Independent clauses, when short and closely 
connected, are set off by a comma, or comtnas. 

Example. — His horse stumbled, the guide shouted, the man 
leaped to the rock and saved his life. 

V. The Semicolon (;). 

The semicolon is used to separate simple clauses, 
and compound or complex clauses. 

Example. — The magpie's head, neck, and back are black ; 
throat, gray ; shoulders, white ; wings, blue ; 
and tail, long. 

VI. The Colon (:). 

1. The colon is used to separate the clauses of a 
cotnpound sentence, when the semicolon has been 
used in dividing the parts of the clauses. 
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Example. — "Yes, summer has come, and the cuckoo sings his. 
song through woodland and hollow : 
"The summer has come; if you don't believe me, 
You have only to aslc the swallow." 

2, A direct quotation of some length and form- 
ally introdiocedj is set off by a colon. 

Example.— Remember the saying: "He who buys what he 
does not need, will often need what he can not 
buy." 

VII. The Parenthesis ( ). 

When an expression occurs in the body of a sen- 
tence, and is nearly independent of it, it may be 
inclosed in a parenlhesis. 

Example. — Write an account of the air-pump (after reading 
the one in your philosophy), using as many kinds 
of verb-forms as you can. 

VIII. The Dash (-). 

1, The dash is used where the sentence breaks 
off abruptly. A pair of dashes may be used instead 
of a parenthesis. 

Examples. — "The boy — O where was he?" The pigeon — 
which is another name for the dove — has very 
strong wings. 

2, The dash is often used before a statement of 
particulars. 

Example. — There were four birds in the cage — a sparrow, a 
canary, a bluebird, and a robin. 
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IX. Quotation Marks (" "). 

i. Quotation marks are used to inclose a quoted 

passage or word. 

Example. — George said: "Bring me a ladder, quick 1" 

2, If a quotation is contained within a qiootation, 

single marks are used. 

Example. — The author said: "The lecturer ended by saying, 
'The way of the transgressor is hard/" 

X. The Apostrophe ('). 

1. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission 
of letters. 

Example. — Couldn't you go to Saratoga with me? 

2. The apostrophe is used to give the plural 
fortn to letters^ figures^ and characters. 

Examples. — Mind your p's and q's. Cast out the 9's. 
Make your +'s and — 's with care. 

3. The apostrophe is used to denote the possess- 
ive case of nouns. 

Examples. — The boy's hat is a new one. 
The boys' game is over. 

XI. The Hyphen (-). 

1. The hyphen is used to unite the parts of a 
compound word. 

Example. — Have you seen a Ume-kiln? 

2. The hyphen is used to mark the separation of 
a word into syllables. 

Example. — Divide comprehend in this way : com-pre-hend. 
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286. SYNOPSIS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

f Pbopkb. 

1. Noons < r Abstract. 

I Common J Collective. 

[ Verbal. 
Pkbsonal. 

CoNJUNcnvB, OR Relative. 
Intebbogative. 
. Adjective. 
Nov/ns and pronowns have the follmmng properties : 
1. Gender. 2. Number. 3. Person. 4. Case. 



2. Pronouiui... 



f Transitive. f Regular. 

3. Verbs \ \ 

[ Intransitive. [ Irregular. 

Verbs have the follotving properties : 

1. Voice. 2. Mode. 3. Tense. 

4. Person. 5. Number. 

Verbs ha/ve the following special forms : 

1. The Participle. 2. The Infinitive. 

{Limiting, 
quauptino. 



6. Adverbs. 



Time. 
Place. 
Degree. 
L Manner. 
Adjectives and Adverbs have Comparison. 

6. Prepositions. 

r Co-ordinate. 

7. Ooi^jiinctions. < 

[ Subordinate. 



8. Inteijections. 
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Abbbsviations, 26, 68. • 

liist of, 26. 

Period after, 26. 

Using in Sentences, 68. 
Action- Words, 12. 

Defined, 12. 

Supplying in Sentences, 13, 14. 
Active Forms clianged to Passive 

Forms, 144. 
Active Verbs, 144, 146. 
Addressing Xietters, 74. 
Adjectives, 36, 36, 

Comparison of, 188, 180. 

Complements, 114, 129. 

Defined, 36. 

Joining Nouns to, 37. 

Kinds of, 187. 

TijTpi tin g Pronouns, 30. 

Kouns and, 40. 

Proper, 100. 

Supplying in Sentences, 36. 

Unitihg Sentences containing, 
30, 42, 43, 60. 

Use of, explained, 36. 
Actions Assumed and Predicated, 

166, 167. 
Adjective Pronouns, 100, 101. 
Adverbial Clause, 157. 
Adverbs, 54. 

Comparison of, 102. 

Defined, 54. 

Kinds of, 101, 102. 

Limiting Adjectives, 58. 

limiting Adverbs, 56. 

Tiimiting Verbs, 56. 

Used in Sentences, 54. 



Adverbs, Conjunctive, 157, 158. 
Apostrophe, The, 48. 

Bules for, 215. 
Asking Sentence, 46. 
Assumed Actions, 166, 167. 
Auxiliary Verbs, 100. 

Be, Conjugation of, 208, 204. 

Capital Ijetters, 3. 

Sentences should begin with, 3. 
Used in names of persons and 
places, 25. 
Case, 181, 182. 

Children's Notes to ectch other, 76-82. 
Clause, Adverbial, 157. 
Clause, 148, 140. 

Containing Who, 148. 
WJum, 151. 
Whom, 152. 
Which, 154. 
WhoA, 156. 
Where, 164. 
Clause, Noim, 161. 
Clause as Subject, 162. 
Clause as Object, 162. 
Colon, Rules for, 213, 214. 
Comma, Use of, 45, 67, 210, 211- 

213. 
Commanding Sentence, 46. 
Comparison of Adjectives, 188, 180. 
Comparison of Adverbs, 102. 
Comparison Exercises, 83, 84. 
Complements changed to Explaining 

Nouns, 124. 
Compound Personal Pronouns, 184. 
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Gk>mplement8, Noun, 111. 

Adjective, 114. 
Object, 116. 
Review of, 128. 
CJomplex Sentence, 149. 
Ck>mpoand Sentences, 142. 
Compound Subjects, 140. 
Compound Predicates, 140. 
Conjugations of Verbs, 200-202, 203- 

200. 
Conjunctions, 64, 103. 
Classes of, 103, 104. 
Conjunctive Adverbs, 167, 158. 
Conjunctive Pronouns, 166, 186. 

Forms of, 185, 186. 
Contractions, 137. 

liist of, 138. 
Co-ordinate Conjimctions, 193. 
Correlative Conjunctions, 104. 

Dash, Bules for, 214. 
Declarative Sentence, 10. 

Defined, 10. 
Diagramming, 106, 100, 134, 142. 
Dictation Exercise, 37, 44, 52. 

Emotion- WoBDS, 65. 
Emotion Sentence, 65. 
Exclamation Point, 65, 211. 
Exclamatory Sentence, 65. 
Exercise, Language (see Lianguage 

Exercise). 
Explaining Kouns, 121, 122; and 

Noim Complements, 128. 

FuTUBB Tense, 197. 
Future Perfect Tense, 198. 

Gbndbb, of Noims, 175, 176. 
Give, Conjugation of, 200-202. 

Headinos of Lietters, 73. 
Hyphen, EtQes for, 215. 

Impsbativb Mode, 196. 
Imperative Sentence, 46. 



Indicative Mode, 196. 
Infinitives, 169, 170. 

As Modifiers, 169. 

As Subjects, 170. 

As Objects, 170. 

To Omitted, 170. 
Initial Letters, Capitals Used, 25. 

Period after, 25. 
Interjections, -65. 
Intefrr0|gation Point, 46, 211. 
Interrogative Pronouns, 185. 

Forms of, 186, 186. 
Interrogative Sentence, 46. 
Intransitive Verbs, 117. 

Defined, 118. 
Irregular Verbs, 100. 

JOININO-WOBDB, 64. 

LiANOUAGB Exercises, Throughout 

Part n. 
lietters. Capital (see Capital liet- 
ters). 
lietters. Initial (see Initial Lietters). 
Letter-Writing, 71-83. 
Forms of, 71-82. 
Subjects for, 83. 
Limiting Adjectives, 187. 
Limiting Nouns, 121. 
limiting-Words, 36. 
Adjectives, 35. 

Supplying in Sentences, 35. 

Makino Sentences, 6. 
Mind Pictures, 80. 
Modes, Classes of, 105, 106. 
Modifiers, 
Defined, 106. 

Namb-Wobds, 1. 

Called Nouns, 5. 
Nominative Case, 181. 
Notes, Children's, 76-82. 
Noun Clause, 161. 
Nouns, 6. 
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NoTxnB, 

Abetraot, 174. 
Collective, 174. 
Common, 101, 102, 103, 173. 
Complements, 111. 
Explaining, 121, 122. 
Identifying, 6. 
Kinds of, 101, 173. 
Limiting, 121. 
Number of, 176, 177, 178. 
Person of, 179, 180. 
Possessive, 48 ; changing to Prep- 
ositional Phrases, 134. 
Possessive, Plural of, 48, 49. 
Proper, 102, 103, 173. 
Supplying with Adjectives, 37. 
and Adjectives, 40. 
Verbal, 174. 

Object Clause, 162. 
Object Complements, 116. 
Objective Case, 181, 182. 

Pabbkthesis, Bules for, 214. 
Participles, 166, 167. 
Passive Verbs, 144, 146. 
Past Tense, 197. 
Past Perfect Tense, 198. 
Period, 3. 

After Telling Sentence, 10. 

After Initial Lietters, 25. 

After Abbreviations, 26. 

Rules for, 210, 211. 

Sentence, End of, 3. 
Person, of Nouns, 179, 180. 
Phrases, Prepositional, 131. 

Changing to Possessive Nouns, 
132, 135. 
Pictures, Mind, 89. 
Picture Stories, Throughout Part I. 
Plural Forms, 

Of Nouns, 6, 7. 

Of Possessive Nouns, 48, 49. 

Writing of, of Nouns, 9. 
Point, Interrogation, 46. 



Possessive Case, 181. 

Possessive Forms, Use of, 49, 50. 

Possessive Nouns, 48 ; changing to 

Prepositional Phrases, 134. 
Possessive Pronouns, 52. 
Potential Mode, 195. 
Predicated Actions, 166, 167. 
Predicates, Compound, 140. 
Predicate, The, 98. 

Consisting of a number of words, 

99. 
Defined, 99. 
Prepositional Phrases, 131. 

Changing to Possessive Nouns, 
13J, 135. 
Prepositions, 62. 
Present Perfect Tense, 198. 
Present Tense, 197. 
Principal Parts of Verbs, 199. 
Pronouns, 

Adjective, 190, 191. 
Conjunctive, 156, 157, 185. 
Interrogative, 185. * 

Forms of, 185, 186. 
Personal, 28, 183. 
Compound, 184. 
Forms of, 183, 184. 
Use of, 31, 33. 
Plural of, 48, 49. 
Possessive, 52. 
Use of, 28, 30. 
Proper Adjectives, 190. 
Punctuation, ^ules for, 210-215. 

Qualifying Adjectives, 187. 
Quotations, 70, 162. 
Quotation Marks, 69, 70, 162. 
Rules for, 214, 215. 

Regular Verbs, 199. 
Relation-Words, 62. 
Relative Pronouns, 185. 

Forms of, 185, 186. 
Review Exercise, 90, 91 ; 171, 172 ; 
216. 
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Salutation, Forms of, in Letters, 

76. 
Semicolon, Bules for, 213. 
Sentences, 2, 3, 93. 
Complex, 149. 
Compound, 142. 
Explaining, 104. 
Making, 6, 107. 
Period at end of, 8. 
Should begin with, a Capital IJet- 

ter, 3. 
Uniting, 4, 14, 39, 40, 42, 43, 60, 
94, 104, 126. 
Directions for, 15. 
Sentence, The Asking, 45. 

The Commanding, 46. 
The Declarative, 10. 
The Emotion, 65. 
The Exclamatory, 65. 
The Imperative, 46. 
The Interrogative, 45. 
The Telling, 10. 
Singular and Plural Forms of Nouns, 
6, 7. 
Change of Singular to Plural, 9. 
Subject, Clause as, 162. 
Subject, The, 95. 

Consisting of a number of words, 

96. 
Compound, 140. 
Defined, 95. 
Using Certain Words as, 96. 



Subjects for Letter- Writing, 88. 
Subjunctive Mode, 196. 
Subordinate Conjunctions, 198, 194. 
Supplying Verb-Forms, 204-209. 
Subscription of Letters, 75. 

TKLLma Sentence, 10. 
Telling- Words, 12. 

Called Action-Words, 12. 
Tenses, 107, 198. 

Kinds of, 197, 198. 
Transitive Verbs, 117. 

Defined, 118. 

UNrrma Sentences, 4, 14, .39, 40, 42, 
43, 60, 94. 

Directions for, 15. 

Words used in, 4, 64. 
Unnecessary Words, Omission of, 4. 

Vbbbs, Defined, 17. 

Active, 144, 146. 
Auxiliary, 199. 
Intransitive, 117, 118. 
Parsing of, 17. 
Passive, 144, 146. 
Principal Parts of, 199. 
Regular and Irregular, 199. 
Transitive, 117, 118. 
Use of, in Sentences, 17. 

Whebs, Clause containing, 164. 
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